





NOVEMBER, 1960 


CIVIL RIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 
OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS? 


| Virgil C. Blum, S.J. 


CHESTERTON AND THE NEW PAGANS | Frank Morriss 
“GOOD WITH THE KIDS” | Thomas P. Carroll 


SEX IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE II M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 








No 


St. Christopher's Workshop 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Church Furnishings 


BREMEN, INDIANA PHONE LI 6-7021 
Jerry, Ruth and Robert Carrico 








2709 Bronze Romanesque 


Manufacturers and Designers of 
Church Lighting Fixtures in Bronze, 
Wrought Iron, Aluminum, Wood, 
Silver, Gold and combinations thereof. 


We can design fixtures especially 
for your church or work to 
your designs and specifications. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR BROCHURE 
AND SPECIFICATIONS 
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No. 2700 
Colonial, Brass 





No. 2704 
Colonial Portico, 24” x 36 
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Campaign Reports... 


showing the results which can be achieved by following 


The ‘Fair Share’ Plan* 


of Catholic Fund-Raising 





St. Matthias Parish — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Capital Fund Campaign for School Expansion 


TOTAL PLEDGED: $433,364 GOAL: $400,000 


Number of Prospective Givers in Parish...........2cceeececccecees 1600 
Number of Pledges Received to Date... 1... . ccc ce ccecccncesenees 1339 
eS ere 172 
Cle te Pig 0b Gees FONE: on ciiccsvecceseveveseceseeses 89 
Average Amount of All Pledges (for 24-month payment period)........ $324 
Percentage of Prospective Givers Who Pledged To Date.............. 83.7% 
Percentage of Fee and Expenses of Amount Pledged.............++. 2.68% 





St. Patrick’s Parish — O’Neill, Nebraska 


Capital Fund Campaign for New School and Convent 


TOTAL PLEDGED: $343,177 GOAL: $300,000 


Number of Prospective Givers in Parish. ..........ccecceccccccccecs 613 
Number of Pledges Received to Date... 2... cc cece cece cece eee eees 514 
Cards at Pinaiinad TV ceetiatin, GE.) s. << oc ce ccciccssvcccedcscsacies 48 
ee Cb FU Hb BN FD e io cco cieesecécccesccneecsan 51 
ees De OF TR FIRS 6.6. 06a ic ttcenencdncecnscdeenees $667 
Percentage of Prospective Givers Who Pledged............eee000: 83.8% 
Percentage of Fee and Expenses of Amount Pledged.............+45 1.78% 





@ Pledges to these capital fund campaigns are in addition to the regular parish support, which is 
maintained or increased during the payment period and after a ‘Fair Share’ Plan Campaign. 

@ These campaigns were presented to parishioners through the use of six and eight page, tabloid- 
size, ‘Fair Share’ Plan newspapers, which were written and layed out for the campaigns by our 
directors. 


Consultation Without Obligation 


Thomas Richard Finn 

and Associates 

314 East 51st Street 

Kansas City 12, Missouri 

Telephone: Plaza 3-4155 

Night and Holidays: DElmar 3-2113 
NOW IN OUR 39th YEAR 


Member of the American Association of Fund-Raising Council 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Trade Mark Reg.,—-Canada* 
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Assured Quality and Distinctivenes 


(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 
the Pulpit and at commencement 
exercises, banquets and receptions. 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori, black for Very 
Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 


No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 
weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. 


No. A955 
Tropical all wool lightweight 
material. Ideal for warm weather. 


No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 
weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 
Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 
No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine - 
from Switzerland. Lightweight. 


Americas Ginest VASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


s Without Extravagance 


There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak js 
tailored of purple light weight ma. 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do. 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves, 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eee 


No. A956 

Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 

No. A951 

Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 

No. A911 

All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 

No. A987 

All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 

No. A946 

Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 












Jhe Kauss of HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 


PURE IRI: 
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PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
36 inches wide 


|No.FO* Light weight, yd. ......$1.29 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. = Saaz 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. . 1.69 
No.F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.70 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 


(A) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 


° {linen with richly embellished 12-inch 


lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
at bottom. $34.50 
No. F509 ae to match Alb. 

csacccs ee 





(B) No. F505 Alb. Light weight 
linen 434” BOTTOM lace and 4” 
INSERTION, as oe .$19.25 
‘No. F503 Alb. 434” BOTTOM lace 
das caie gobi hs aia ore $16.75 
No. F503 Surplice. Lace at bottom of 
sleeves and skirt, to match ALB. No 


| ee aE Aenea Mae: $13.25 
(C) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lae, embroidered with IHS and 
OMI wk sc cicn ican $35.00 


No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
light weight linen top..... $29.50 


linen Altar Cloths 


Maximum width 32 inches 
. F7 Altar Cloth. 
. F15 Altar Cloth. 
.F9 Altar Cloth. 
.F8 Altar Cloth. 
. F20 Altar Cloth. 








ALTAR LINENS 
Fl 

Each Per Dz. Each Per Dz. 

$1.65 $17.95 $1.70 $18.55 


Corporal .... 
Purificator 
. aa 
Finger Towel 
Stole Collar. . 


Fl Plain Hem 


(E) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with IHS design ‘ 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb, — 


(F) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 


re ee rere ee $21 .00 


LAN 3\ 


73 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 


ILL. 





-60 
65 
65 
50 
Be 


Write For Our Complete Catalogue 


When “ordering li linen Altar Cloths, specify finished length, including side drops, and finished width including 
ont drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem on sides and one inch 
including front drop. 

Medium weight linen, 
Medium weight linen, 
Medium weight linen, 
Medium weight linen, 
Medium weight linen, 


slik embroidered eyelet cross design, per yard........ $4.00 


silk embroidered cross design, per yard ...... 4.50 
slik embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 6.00 
silk embroidered IHS design, per yard ............. 4.75 


(D) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese 


silk embroidered Scallops, per yard 
































F2* 





6.00 65 6.60 
6.60 -70 7.20 
6.60 .70 7.20 
4.80 me 5.40 4 
3.60 40 4.20 4 


*F2 Hemstitched 


pastetaanten $8.25 


$21.75 


$24.50 


$16. 50 












hem on back. 


D. B. HANSEN & 


Telepho e FRanklin 2-8750 


Altar Boys \WMPLETE OUTFITS : 


AMERICAN MADE IN OUR OWN CHICAGO STUDI0 
MATERIAL — HANSEN'S Cassocks DESIGN AND FIT—HANSEN'S Cas- INSPECTION— Every cassock is care 


are made of extra strong serviceable socks are expertly tailored. The fully inspected before the HANSEN| 
two-ply fabrics, vat-dyed (guaranteed form-fit Roman back drapes nicely label is sewn in, carrying with 4| 
fast color}—tailored EXTRA FULL. and the fitted sleeves hang grace our positive money-back quarantee 


fully and naturally 
THREE Distinctive Styles: No. B12 Zipper Front—B10 Button Front—B11 Buttonless Belt-on. 











No. B12 “ZIP-ON 5 ene Back has im- No. B10 BUTTON FRONT Roman Back, No. Bll BUTTONLESS BELT-ON ha 
proved quick action locking zipper patented ivory-hard removable buttons hook-and-eye collar and belt front. 
front. that will not pull off. 


res a pens . PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
5% Discount on 12 to 23 Cassocks — 


10% on 24 or more 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Complete Catalogue 





Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of } 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea.  Surplice No. 4] 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 $8.00 $8.50 18 in. Read 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 20 in. " 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 20 in. $2: 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 9.25 9.25 9.75 20 in. . 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 9.75 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 10.75 10.75 11.25 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 11.00 11.00 11.50 a eo 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 12.00 12.00 12.50 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 13.25 13.25 13.75 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


ALTAR BOY ACCESSORIES 








A No. B152 Sashes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each............... $1.50 
No. B142 Capes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each................ $1.60 
No. B66 Ties—Buster Brown (Windsor) Black, white, red, gold. 
ES inter thier arLe cat ssa laia es bia apa es ec «aN a a,b $4.50 
No. B63 Acolyte Collars—Nowiltex. Size 11 to 15—in 14 sizes only, 
I ne a a $7.00 : 
Skull Caps—Poplin, self lined. Specify color. Each........... $ .90 

B No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight cotton material. Sanforized. 
Made extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................. $3.25 
No. B61. (not illustrated) Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made extra 
full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................20..e0e00: $4.25 

C No..B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. Made 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each.................++:: $4.50 
No. B70. (not illustrated) Same as No. B71 but without lace. Length 
fe Fe! Serre tr ry er eee err $3.50 } 

D No. B100. Altar Boy Surplice. Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
i a ee cc acewncccekecwesan seen $8.75 


E No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical banding 
in all church colors, made extra full. Specify color banding desif 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each.............+++ $5.7 


Size 26 in. 50¢ additional, except No. B100 $1.00 additional. 


he Kouta. HANSEN [igizs) D. B. HANSEN & _ 





93 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. - Telephone FRanklin 
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READY MADE PRIEST CASSOCKS IN STOCK 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks—for the Clergy and Seminarian. 


Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the chart below. 
We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks are sold subject to your 
approval and may be returned within five days if you are not satisfied. 


Panama-Visco-Acetate 65% Dacron—35% Visco- 
Material Acetate Material 

Crease resistant, light weight, Light weight, good quality, 
durable, has = wee jg ae wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 
7 woolens. Guarantee at «i ocanssed fast dye. 

Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style 

$25.00 $32.50 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 


is additional. is additional. 
No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 





























Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 16) in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32) in. 
B5840 58 in. 40 in. 15) in. 32) in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 321 in. 
B5844 58 in. 44 in. 16!) in. 321, in. 
B5846 58 in. 46 in. 17) in. 32) in. 
BG6038 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 331, in. 
B6040 60 in. 40 in. 15) in. 3314 in. 
B6042 60 in. 42 in. 16 in. 331) in. 
B6044 60 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 3314 in. 
BG6046 60 in. 46 in. 17 in. 33) in. 
B6240 62 in. 40 in. 16 in. 34 in. 
BG6242 62 in. 42 in. 16) in. 34 in. 
STYLING: Roman Button Front with hand sewn black 
buttons and coat button holes. 
No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style COLLAR HEIGHT: For both Semi-Jesuit or Roman Style, No. 4B Roman Style 
1%" with a 1” opening. Ready Made Cassock 
Ready Made Cassock as a J 
SLITS: Conveniently located on each side of Cassock for $25 00 $32 50 
$25.00—$32.50 easy access to trouser pocket. _ . 


CUFFS: Standard size on sleeves. HEM: Two inches at bottom. 
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READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL CLERICAL SUITS 


No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 
wear tailored black Clerical Suits (Coat and Trousers) ................ $52.50 
STO oe eS ee eae ae tee eg $19.50 pair 
Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 

WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT 

INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 

INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 

BACK LENGTH OF YOUR PRESENT SUIT COAT 
Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 


READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 
appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining....................... $75.00 
Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
No. 5A700 the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 
For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 
of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


Mea Kote o- HANSEN D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


3 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. ~ ‘Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 

















CComMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





High-School Seniors 
Ask Big Questions 
EDITORS: 

Just a note of commendation on your 
September, 1960, issue. The articles 
really bit into some knotty problems 
facing the American Catholic. As a 
teacher of high-school seniors I receive 
some probing questions on the relation- 
ship between Church and State. These 
students are alert to the issues which 
concern their elders, and they want 
I intend making real use of 
the articles in your September issue. 

For a forthcoming panel discussion 
by my class of seniors, the material for 
discussion was framed entirely by the 
students. Here are some of the ques- 
tions which these young men want 
answered, and clearly. 


answers. 


Are there any issues likely to face 
a Catholic President of the United 
States which would have a direct 
bearing on the Catholic Faith? If so, 
how should a Catholic President re- 
act to these? 

What are the chief fears which a 
non-Catholic has regarding a Catho- 
lic in the White House? In light of 
the history of the Catholie Church, 
is there any basis for such fears? 

What is the position of the Catho- 
lic Church regarding government sup- 
port of a birth-control program for 
foreign countries? May a Catholic 
President support such a program? 

What about statements in L’Os- 
servatore Romano to the effect 
Catholics should be subject to the 
Hierarchy not only in the practice of 
their religion, but also in business, 
politics and other fields? Have we 
one understanding of separation of 
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Church and State in this country and 
another understanding in other coun- 
tries of the world? 

Your readers will agree, I think, that 
these high-school boys reflect the con- 
cerns of so many adult Americans. 
Again, therefore, thanks and congratu- 
lations for the articles by Fathers King, 
Rumble and Hardon. 

Rev. ANTHONY JANSEN, S.M. 
Chaminade High School 
Mineola, New York 


On Earlier Articles 
EpITors: 

Whether Teilhard de Chardin is “‘am- 
biguity by design,” or by sheer confu- 
sion of thought, or by grandiloquence of 
ambition, it matters little. Heartiest 
congratulations on Father Fehlner’s ex- 
posé (May, 1960) of this grand confu- 
sion of natural and supernatural, of 
material and spiritual, of cosmos and 
Creator, of biological and redemptional, 
of science and mysticism, of physics and 
hyperphysics—in a word, the confusion 
of the phenomenal and noumenal, of 
the phenomena and of Being. Father 
Fehlner rightly senses an overall and 
pervading pantheism substituting for ¢ 
sane and healthy metaphysics. 

Your July number’s article on consti- 
tutional protection for obscenity by 
Father Pius Stenger, O.P., is likewise an 
outstanding contribution to clarity on 
the subject. Well does he say that the 
Warren Court protects us theoretically. 
The Dominican author might well have 
added that the Court fails to apply its 
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The auditorium (on the left) of St. Margaret’s Academy in Minneapolis has a modern Acoustical Fire Guard ceiling. 


How Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard 
gave this school superior fire protection 
at substantially lower cost 


Acoustical Fire Guard—a time-design-rated ceiling—also 
provides the benefits of an excellent acoustical tile. 


HANKS TO Armstrong Acoustical Fire 

Guard, there was a considerable cash 
saving in the construction of the new St. 
Margaret’s Academy at Minneapolis. The 
modern girls’ school opens this month. 

Acoustical Fire Guard was used for the 
auditorium to meet a two-hour fire protéction 
rating. Otherwise, it would have been neces- 
sary to use an intermediate firestop to which 
an acoustical ceiling could be applied. This 
would have meant an increase in labor and 
material costs. With Acoustical Fire Guard, 
one less operation is needed. 

The delicate Classic pattern—one of three 
available in Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard 
—was selected for the auditorium. It matches 
perfectly the Classic design in the Armstrong 
Minatone ceilings throughout the rest of the 
school. Minatone, an incombustible tile, was 


‘Armstrong ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


1860-1960 Beginning our second century of progress 


used in areas where no fire-retardant rating 
was required. 

The high light reflectance of both Arm- 
strong Acoustical Fire Guard and Armstrong 
Minatone complements the design—which 
features walls of prismatic glass blocks. 

The architect is B. J. Knowles & Company; 
the general contractor, McGough Construc- 
tion Company, Inc.; and the Acoustical Con- 
tractor, St. Paul Linoleum & Carpet Com- 
pany. All are from St. Paul. 

If you would like to learn more about 
Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard, call your 
Armstrong Acoustical Contractor (he’s in the 
Yellow Pages under “Acoustical Ceilings” ). 

And for an interesting booklet with com- 
plete information about Acoustical Fire Guard 
ceiling, write to Armstrong Cork Company, 
4209 Roselle Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


NATIONAL 
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RECOMMENDS FOR YOUR 
PARISH RACK 


BABY GROWS IN 
AGE AND GRACE 


by Sister Mary de Lourdes 


75¢ 





Something more than a practica 
guidebook for training the pre- 
school child...a unique baby 
book that integrates his spiritual 
progress with his physical, men- 
tal and emotional development. 
This invaluable book, which in- 
cludes recommended phonograph 
records, books and toys, covers 
baby’s growth and development 
from birth to his sixth birthday. 
Ideal for parents. . .excellent for 
all who work with children, too. 


1 to 6 copies, 75¢; 7 to 13 copies, 
67¢; 14 or more copies, 60¢. 


Write today for a complete list of 
parish reading materials. 


Operated by the 
PAULIST 
FATHER 


| 
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own definitions and tenets to 


indecency. 


gross 


ALBERT F. Kaiser, C.PP.S. 
San Pierre, Indiana 


Father Kaiser’s letter 
was received before the appearance of 
the October issue of HPR which fea- 
tured an “exchange” on Teilhard de 
Chardin between Father Robert Fran- 
coeur and Father Peter  Fehlner, 
O.F.M.Conv. 


Editors’ note: 


Re Fr. Noonan’s Migrants 
EDITORS: 

In your August 1960 issue of THE 
HOMILETIC AND PAsTORAL REVIEW you 
printed a letter to the editor. It con- 
cludes: “With the next few years—until 
automation catches up with him—the 
‘poor migrant’ will never have it so 
good!” This conclusion logically fol- 
lows from the facts as presented—but 
are they all the facts? 

I work in southern Wisconsin. I cat- 
echize. Over the past several years | 
have personally visited the camps of 
the migrants and, when invited, I have 
eaten in their homes. I speak for the 
migrant as I know him in this area. 

Employment: Father Noonan’s let- 
ter considered the migrant as he worked 
(Cher- 
ry-picking in Wisconsin is considered 


in the cherry-picking country. 


one of the desired employments by the 
migrants.) I have heard high praises 
for the cherry-farmers and their hous- 
ing and living facilities. On the other 
hand, the sugar-beet farmers with whom 
I have had experience have given mi- 
little. For example, this past 
summer (1960), right here in Wisconsin, 


grants 


I have seen people so poor that, al- 
though they wanted desperately to leave 
their employer, they could not. They 
were broke. 


This is not all. I was told personally 


$ 
+ 





Price is not the measure of good taste. Our 
staff, eminently qualified by background an 


experience, will make our wish of today be- 
p y +A 


come the reality of tomorow. Whatever you 


budget, the services of our organization are 


at your disposal. 
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. . .We ordered and distributed sufficient Fast and Abstinence Calendars to furnish every family 


with one, and we asked each family to locate it near its phone. 
to the rectory toa minimum. 


It cut down confusion and inquiries 
In fact, a pastor of another large parish secured one of our calendars 


and placed it near his phone to direct his secretary in enlightening his pebple.””— Rev. . Mauric e 
B. Kennedy, Pastor, Our Lady of Charity Church, Cicero 50, Illinois 
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THE 1961 CATHOLIC CALENDAR 


ver seven years 


2. FAST: All Catholics over twenty-one and under fifty-nine years of age 
(unless they are excused or have been dispensed) are bound to observe 
the law of fast. On days of fast, only one full meal is allowed. Two other 
meatiess meals. sufficient to maintain strength, may be taken, but together 
they should not equal another full meal. The fast can be affected in three 


ft age are bound to 
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b) FAST, PARTIAL ABSTINENCE: In this 
even by those who are not fasting. This 
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of Fast and Abstinence for Lent, the Ember Days and the Vigils 
GENERAL INFORMATION ; 
a) FAST (PARTIAL ABSTINENCE): in 
fast the “ 


who are not 


Saturdays and the Vigil of Pentecost 
c) FAST, COMPLETE scermente In thes case full_abstinence from meat 
must er vet who are not fasting. Ths is the rule on Ash 
Wednesday. the Fridays of Lent. “Ember Fridays, and the Vigils of the Immaculate 
ron and Christma: 


id even by tho: 


They are excused trom the fast whose health or ability to work would be 
seriously affected. In doubt concerning fast or abstinence, a parish priest 
or confessor should be consulted 
NOTE Soaeme Sundays have no fast and no abstinence, Sundays are omitted trom 
COMPILED by Rev Salvator Pantano, O F M Cony 


IMPRIMATUR, 1960 4 FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN, Archbishop of New York 
COPYRIGHT, 1960, JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC 
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FEBRUARY 15 
Ash Wednesday 
Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
) Bunder 21__We Fast Comp! Abstinence 
21 & under S9—Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
Over 59—Ne Fast, Complete Abstinence 
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ad 
Tuesday after Ist Sunday in Lent 
Under 71—We Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part Abstinence’ 
Over 59_Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 


FEBRUARY 27 
Monday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
St Gabriet of the Serrewtul Virgin. 
essen 


Under 1—Me Fast. We Abstinence 
7 & under 21—We Fast. Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over SS—We Fast. We Abstinence 


MARCH 4 
Saturday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
St Casomu Contes: 
Under 7—We Fast, Ne Abstigence 
7 & under 21—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 58—Fast Part Abstinence: 
Over 59—Me Fast, We Abstinence 


MARCH 10 
Friday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
Forty Holy Martyrs 
Under )—We Fast, Ne Abstinence 
Th under 21_Ne Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
21 6 under 59—Fast, Compl. Abstinence 
Over S8—Ne Fast. Complete Anstinence 


Thursday after Ash Wednesday 
Under Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—_Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & onder S9—Fast (Partial Abstinence 
Over 59—Ne Fast, Ne Adstinence 


FEBRUARY 22 
Ember Wednesday in Lent 
Cham of St. Peter 

Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21 Ne Fast, Part Abstinence 
21 & under S9—Fast, Part. Abstinence 
Over S9—Ne Fast. Partial Abstinence 


Tuesday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Under )—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Me Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 58—Fast (Part Abstinence: 
Over 59—Ne Fast, Ne Adstinence 


MARCH 6 
Monday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
Sts. Perpetua and Felicites, Martyrs 
Under ]__Me Fast. We Aastinence 
7 & under 21_Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
2) & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence 
Over S$—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 


Saturday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—MNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—WMe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under S8—Fast (Part. Abstinence: 
Over 5$—Ne Fast, We Abstinence 


Friday after Ash Wednesday 
Under 7—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 
Thunder 2! —NeFast. Comp! Abstinence 
21 & ender S9—Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
Over 59--Ne Fast. Complete Abstinence 


FEBRUARY 23 
Thursday after Ist Sunday in Lent 
St Peter Damian. Contesser 
Decter of the Church 

Under 7—WNe Fatt, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 
2) & under S9—Fast (Part. Abstinence 
Over 5$—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 


Wedesday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—Ne Fast. Me Abstinence 
7 & under 2)—We Fast, Me Abstinence 
2) & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence! 
Over 59—WNe Fast, No Abstinence 


MARCH 7 


Tuesday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
St Thomas Aquinas, Contessor 
Bector of the Church 

Under 7—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 
) & under 21 We Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence 
Over 59_Ne Fast, We Abstinence 


Monday after 4th Sunday in teat 
Under 7—No Fast, Ne Abspinence 
7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over 59Ne Fast. We Abstinence 


FEBRUARY 18 
Saturday after Ash Wednesday 
St Simeon, Bishop and Martyr 

Under 7—We Fast. Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21We Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part Abstinence 
Over 5S—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 


FEBRUARY 24 
Ember Friday in Lent 
St Matthias. Apestie 
Under 7—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7h under 21_Wof ast. Comp! Abstinence 
21 & under 56—Fast, Comp! Abstinence 
Over 5$—Fast. Complete Abstinence 


Thursday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—We Fast. Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence 
Over 58—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 


MARCH 8 


Wednesday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
St John of Ged, Confessor 

Under 7—We Fast. Ne Abstinence 

? & under 21—Ne Fast, We Abstinence 

21 & ander 59—Fast (Part Abstinence: 

Over 59—Me Fast. Ne Abstinence 


Tuesday after 4th Sunday in Lent 
Unter 7—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Ne Fast, We Abstinence 
21 & under S8—Fait (Part. Abstinence 
Over $9_Ne Fast, Me Abstinence 


Monday after Ist Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 

7 & under 21—We Fast, We Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence) 
Over 5S—Me Fast, Ne Abstinence 


FEBRUARY 25 
Ember Saturday in Lent 
Under 7—Ne Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & under 21—Me Fast, Part. Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast. Partial Abstinence 
Over 59—Me Fast, Partial Abstinence 


Friday after 2nd Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—We Fast, Me Abstinence 

7 Runder 2) _WoFast. Comp! Abstinence 
21 & under 5$—Fast. Comp! Abstinence 
Over 59—Ne Fast. Complete Abstinence 


MARCH 9 
Thursday after 3rd Sunday in Lent 
St Frances ef Reme. Widew 

Under 7—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
) & under 21—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
2) & under 59—Fast (Part. Abstinence! 
Over 59—Ne Fast. Ne Abstinence 


Wednesday after 4th Sunday in Lent 
Under 7—We Fast, Ne Abstinence 
7 & onder 21—WNe Fast, Ne Abstinence 
21 & under 59—Fast (Part Abstinence! 
Over S9—Me Fast. Ne Adstinence 








Continued on other side. 
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This is a small reproduction of one side of ‘‘The 1961 Catholic Calendar 
”* described in detail on the facing page. 
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$12.00 per 100 in lots of 500 
$10.00 per 100 in lots of 1,000 


With Imprint on Two Sides 
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$16.50 per 100 in lots of 500 
$14.50 per 100 in lots of 1,000 
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Please consult this calendar for just a moment. 


SIZE, ETC. 

This calendar has been designed for your 
parishioners. Its size matters to them, as 
you know. The size of the actual calendar is 
11 inches wide and 14 inches deep. The 
paper stock is both firma and attractive. It 
may be easily and conveniently hung in the 
home. Color is used for emphasis. 

CONTENTS 


There are two sides of this calendar. 


1) At the very top of each side is the Gen- 
eral Information regarding Fast and Absti- 
nence for Lent, the Ember Days and the V igils. 
Pantano, O.F.M.Conv., 


compiled the calendar. He was scrupulous in 


Father Salvator 


his efforts that it be both complete in content, 


yet unmistakably clear in language. 


2) The body of the calendar is the real 


beauty of the thing. 


There are 51 dates in this 1961 calendar. 
Every day of Lent is listed (Sundays ex- 
cepted) as well as all succeeding Ember 


days and Vigils during 1961. 


All you have to do, Father, is remind your 
parishioners to consult this calendar. There 


is no excuse for error or forgetfulness. Why? 


Because all your parishioners have to do 
(during Lent, for example) is to consult to- 
day’s date today and know what to do today 
precisely. Tomorrow they consult tomor- 
row’s date, and so on. Nothing could be 
simpler— and that is a big favor for just 


about every parishioner anywhere. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 


HOW TO OBTAIN THIS CALENDAR 


The next question is simply the matter of 
bringing this calendar into the homes of your 
parishioners. 

May we please make this respectful sugges- 
tion? Various businessmen in your parish- 
the funeral director, for example—are happy 
to know of a Catholic item, preferably one 
that is as serviceable as possible to your 
parishioner, one that will call for constant 
reference—and, ideally, one which is differ- 
ent! THe 1961 Catnotic CALENDAR OF 
Fast AND ABSTINENCE more than meets the 
bill, Father. 


you bring this advertisement to the attention 


May we suggest, therefore, that 


of such possible donors? Last year many 
funeral directors and florists ordered for an 
entire parish. 

And here is something to keep in mind, 
Father. 


in your parish distributes an ecclesiastical 


Let us say that the funeral director 


calendar around Christmas time. The local 
florist or another funeral director wants to 
distribute something to your parishioners 
at this season, foo—preferably, of course, 


something distinctive. Here is his chance. 


DONOR CREDIT 


Whatever firm seeks to distribute this 
calendar among your parishioners will cer- 
tainly want to know that sufficient space is 
allowed at the bottom of the calendar (both 
sides) for details of the sponsorship (name, 
address, etc.). When placing orders, please 
have the sponsor or yourself let us know 
exactly what is to be printed. 

Many pastors used this space to announce 
the schedule of Lenten devotions, for ex- 
ample. 


PRICES 
See opposite page under calendar repro- 
duction. 


533Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


by the men of one particular sugar-beet 
camp that, when they were down in 
Texas, they were promised many things, 
like a clean, decent home, decent work, 
good wages. When they arrived they 
were sorely disappointed. The wages 
were meagre, the housing was a group 
of shacks perched on concrete founda- 
tion blocks. The fields were filled with 
weeds 12” to 18” high and the sugar- 
beets were about 2” to 3” high. The 
men justly complained. These men, 
who were without money, dependent on 
the credit of the neighboring grocery, 
were calmly told: ‘Work, or your credit 
will be cut off.” 

Wages: I have never met the $900- 
in-14-days migrant. My experience has 
been with men who are ordinarily paid 
85¢ per hour. Only the father of the 
family works; he has a family of 5 to 10 


children. And, when it rains, the mi- 
grant is out of work. He receives no 
pay for that day. I have known men 
who, on account of frequent rains, drew 
a $10.00 take-home pay for:a week’s 
wage. 

Transportation: I have never seen a 
migrant camp that was supplied with a 
bus that took the family from Texas to 
the jobs in the north. I have seen 
trucks. They are large, enclosed stake 
trucks, with only a doorway for light 
and fresh air. The back of the trucks 
are usually dusty. When they go over 
dirt roads, they kick up all the dust a 
moving vehicle is capable of raising. 
Much of the dust filters into the ill- 
ventilated back. My own experience of 
being bounced in one of these trucks is 
why I know these things. And, al- 
though there are no soft cushions to act 


A Life Income Investment 
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Invest through our 


MISSION CONTRACT 
(Annuity) 


A good way of aiding charity 
and receiving a reasonable 


INTEREST FOR LIFE 


for details, write 


REV. FATHER RALPH, Nat’! Dir. 
S.V.D. CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES 
316 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 


























CONN 


isa 
sound 


investment 
for your 


church 


Choosing something as important to the life 
; of your church as an electronic organ is not as 
easy as it looks. Organs vary greatly in quality, in 
versatility, in tone. We could tell you the CONN 
Organ is the best (and we believe it!) but that’s what 
every manufacturer says about his own product. So we 
leave it to an impartial judge... YOU! We invite you | 
to hold an organ “‘bee”’ i.e. ask your CONN dealer to 
provide a CONN Organ (no charge, of course) fora | 
side-by-side test with other makes of organs. Let your 
own ears be the judge of the CONN’s superb tone. 
Test its versatility. Explore its unequalled musical 
range. And when you're through, we believe you'll be 
convinced the CONN is the organ for your church. 
CONN Organs are the product of C. G. CONN Ltd., 
a leader in the production of musical instruments for | 
nearly 100 years! There’s a CONN for every budget, 
church size and range of musical expression needed. 
Don’t buy any organ until you try this one... 


CONN ORGAN 


Conn Organ Corporation + Elkhart, Indiana 
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NOW... WITHIN 
REACH OF EVERY 
GROWING CHURCH! 


Magnificent New 
Americana 
Bells 


by Schulmerich® 


Today, more than ever, 
pastors recognize the vital 
role bells play in helping 
a church to grow—to 
reach out and attract new 
members. So here’s good 
news! Schulmerich now 
makes it inexpensive and 
practical for your church 
... regardless of size... 
to have the unbelievably 
beautiful AMERICANA 
Bells...the greatest 
advance in carillon music 
since the bell itself! 
Richer! More inspiring! 
An ideal donor’s gift. 
Any make carillon accepted 
in trade. Ask for thrilling 
free demonstration. 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. 


16110 CARILLON HILL + SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
®Trademark of Bell Instruments produced by Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


World’s most 
honored 
name in 

Carillons, 
Bells, 
Chimes 
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as shock absorbers, old men and: women 
are compelled to ride in the back of 
these trucks. 

Housing: Improvements are being 
made in the field of housing, however 
slow they are. Much of the credit must 
be given to the officials of Wisconsin, 
because those improvements that have 
come in have usually been through 
state legislation and through state in- 
spection. 

In general, the housing fluctuates 
from good to rotten. That class of 
housing I call rotten are the camps, 
the compounds, usually of dirt, some- 
times sand. When it rains there is 
nothing but mud and puddles. This in 
turn breeds hordes of flies, mosquitoes, 
vermin, and sickness. These camps 
furnish only outdoor privies. 

The good housing? This is the hous- 
ing that has started to come in. It is 
decent, white, single-unit housing. It 
is usually a one-room affair. As for the 
“modern housing,” I haven’t found that 
“modern” convenience called “plumb- 
ing’ in many of these homes. In fact, 
not one. (It is all usually in a central 
“bath-house,”’ where you find the baths, 
lavatories and the toilets.) 

The advocates of the one room say 
it helps “family unity.” Can you imag- 
ine a family of eight to twelve living 
in one room—probably not larger than 
an ordinary bedroom? Do you think 
this breeds good morals? 

These are the scenes that sparked my 
pen. Because of these scenes I find it 
hard to visualize how a people, who are 
still in the bottom bracket of our so- 
ciety, can be classified as “never having 
it so good until automation.” 

Thank you for hearing me out. I 
remain 


Dona.p M. LIBERTY 
Box 148 
Oconomowoe, Wisconsin 
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Qstensorium: Our Lady Present- 
ing the Eucharist. Modeled after 
amonstrance created for Notre 
Dame of Paris. 
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Heavily hand embroidered 
Sheaf of Wheat dominates 
this imported French vest- 
ment. 








Hand carved statuary in a wide 
variety of subjects. 








SACRED VESSELS » ALTAR APPOINTMENTS + 
VESTMENTS «+ LARGEST SELECTION OF 
FABRICS, TRIMMINGS, LINENS AND LACES. 













Write for New Catalog. 
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es recently passed a bill 
to implement the Negro’s right to vote. 
This is no small achievement. The 
Civil Rights Act of 1960 represents 
many hours of debate, of compromise, 
of heated discussion in the thin air of 
democratic ideals and in the stodgy at- 
mosphere of practical polities. This 
measure in defense of the civil rights of 
the Negro is so laudable an accomplish- 
ment one is apt to conclude that our 
Congressmen really believe in civil 
rights. Perhaps they do. But before 
coming to this conclusion, it might be 
prudent to investigate Congressional ac- 
tion on other civil rights issues. 


THE CASE OF 
MR. BROWN AND FAMILY 


Some months ago a friend called my 
attention to an article entitled “Justice 
for My Children.” It was written by 
Francis J. Brown, the father of a young 
family and, incidentally, a well-edu- 
cated university professor. Professor 
Brown elected to write not in the schol- 
arly language of his calling, but in the 
simple direct words of a father con- 
cerned with the civil rights of his chil- 
dren. This is how Mr. Brown began: 


Schools? 


By VIRGIL C. BLUM, S.J. 


Margaret Rose Brown is a bright 
young scholar of seven years, an 
American citizen born of American 
citizens and, as such, entitled under 
the Constitution of the United States 
to the equal protection of the laws; 








Father Blum, author of Freedom of 
Choice in Education (Macmillan) and 
the earlier Your Child’s Religious Liberty 
(Catechetical Guild), is Associate Profes- 
sor of Political Science at Marquette Uni- 
versity. One of his earlier HPR articles 
was reprinted in US. News and World 
Report. 

Father Blum writes here of parents and 
their children solely under their formality 
of citizens of the United States. 





but as yet Congress, in its numerous 
proposals for federal aid to education 
for children of ages 5-17, apparently 
has nothing to offer her or her brothers 
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and sisters, for they belong to a fam- 
ily that prefers private education 
through religious conviction. 

Professor Brown is not arguing for tax 
support for religious institutions; he is 
arguing for the civil right of citizen 
Margaret Rose to share in tax-provided 
educational benefits, regardless of her 
exercise of religion in the choice of a 
church-related school. 

Mr. Brown maintains that the gov- 
ernment’s denial of educational benefits 
to his daughter because of her religious 
beliefs violates her civil rights. In a 
word, he demands government recogni- 
tion of his legal right to direct and con- 
trol the education of his children with- 
out penalty, and of his children’s civil 
right to share in all tax-provided educa- 
tional benefits regardless of their 
religious beliefs. 

Using Mr. Brown’s article as a point 
of departure, I investigated the record 
of Congress in this matter. We must 
ask, no matter how embarrassing it may 
be, whether Congress has abridged the 
civil rights of 6,800,000 school children 
like Margaret Rose Brown, while at the 
same time so laudably protecting the 
colored man’s civil right to vote? Is 
there an important area of personal 
liberties in which Congress has shown 
little concern for the civil rights of 
American citizens? 

A look at the legislative record of 
Congress readily reveals the answer. 
But the answer given without explana- 
tion does not do justice to the members 
of the Congress. To understand the 
reasons for Congressional action, we 
must understand the dynamics of 
American democracy. This I shall dis- 
cuss in the second phase of the article. 
And in the third phase I shall discuss 
briefly the implications for our Republic 
of the failure of certain groups to accept 
and utilize the dynamics of our demo- 
cratic processes. 
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“LET MAN’S MIND ALONE” 

But before attempting an analysis of 
recent Congressional action in the field 
of education, a principle (fundamental 
to a free society) should be made 
explicit. This principle was cogently 
expressed by Mr. Justice Jackson when 
he declared that government must “‘let 
man’s mind alone.” This restriction on 
government is demanded since freedom 
of thought and freedom of belief are 
essential to the dignity of free men in a 
free society. Government legislation in 
the field of education approaches most 
intimately the sacred precincts of man’s 
mind and spirit. Congressional action 
in education must, therefore, be deli- 
cately sensitive to the student’s intel- 
lectual and spiritual integrity. 

If government can control, even in- 
directly, the thoughts and beliefs of all 
the nation’s children through state- 
directed education, as is done in the 
Soviet Union today, our whole educa- 
tional system becomes a vast apparatus 
of government thought-control. So, 
when Congress legislates in the field of 
education, it is obliged not only by the 
first amendment, but also by the very 
nature of a free society to respect man’s 
most basic freedoms of thought and 
belief. The only alternative is the 
gradual embracing of the very totali- 
tarianism we abhor in the U.S.S.R. 

Many people think that the best edu- 
cational instrument to protect the 
child’s freedom of thought and freedom 
of belief is the public school. They 
maintain that, since all positive religion 
has been barred from the public school 
classroom, the child’s religious beliefs 
are scrupulously respected and _ safe- 
guarded in state schools. They insist 
that on philosophical and religious mat- 
ters the public school is neutral. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The ultimate questions of life, 
which are religious and philosophical, 
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cannot be avoided in the classroom. 
And neutrality on these issues is impos- 
sible. 


THE ELOQUENCE OF SILENCE 


When Mary Smith, Margaret Rose 
Brown’s playmate friend, pursues her 
studies in a public school, God and reli- 
gion are taboo. Moreover, nobody 
speaks to her about the origin and des- 
tiny of man, about the purpose of life, 
or about moral principles which draw 
their validity from religious premises. 
But this exclusion of God and moral 
principles from the classroom does not 
constitute neutrality on religious and 
moral issues. Rather, it clearly consti- 
tutes secularism. In fact, the exclusion 
of God and moral principles from the 
classroom constitutes the establishment 
of secularism as the religion of the pub- 
lic schools. (Within the meaning of the 
first amendment, secularism is a reli- 
gion.) 

Thoughtful scholars have repeatedly 
pointed out that silence on a legitimate 
subject teaches most eloquently that 
the subject is unimportant. Sir Walter 
Moberly, eminent educator and _ for- 
merly chairman of the University 
Grants Committee of England, declared 
that 

it is a fallacy to suppose that by omit- 
ting a subject you teach nothing about 
it. On the contrary you teach that it 
is to be omitted and that it is there- 
fore a matter of secondary impor- 
tance. And you teach this not openly 
and explicitly, which would invite 
criticism; you simply take it. for 
granted and thereby insinuate it si- 
lently, insidiously, and all but irre- 
sistibly. 

This point was also emphasized by 
Dr. Luther A. Weigle, formerly dean of 
the Yale Divinity School. 

The ignoring of religion by the schools 

inevitably conveys to the children a 

negative suggestion... It is natural 


for them to conclude that religion is 

negligible, or unimportant, or irrele- 

vant to the main business of life. 
This is secularism. 

Hence, when Mary Smith enters her 
public-school classroom, she enters an 
atmosphere which, far from being neu- 
tral with regard to religion and religious 
values, is in fact secularist. Dr. Will 
Herberg, a profound student of Ameri- 
can religious sociology and professor of 
Judaic studies, concurred in this con- 
clusion when he observed that “today 
the spirit of public school education is, 
by and large, secularist, even militantly 
so.” 

The teacher’s orientation may, in fact, 
be Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish; it 
may be secularist, agnostic, or atheis- 
tic. But whatever the philosophical and 
religious orientation of a school or its 
teachers, a child cannot be forced by 
government action to conform to it. 
Enforced conformity to any refigious or 
philosophical orientation is a serious 
violation of the freedom of mind and 
freedom of religion guaranteed by the 
first amendment. 

In the light of these conditions for the 
preservation of freedom of thought and 
freedom of belief, its legislative record 
in the field of education shows that Con- 
gress has failed to “let man’s mind 
alone.” For as the record shows, it has 
enforced conformity to the secularism 
of state schools as a condition for shar- 
ing in federal educational benefits. 
Violations of the civil rights of private 
school children are found in (1) the 
National Defense Education Act of 
1958; (2) the Senate-passed School 
Assistance Act of 1960; (3) the House- 
passed School Construction Assistance 
Act of 1960. 


FEDERAL DISCRIMINATION 


In the National Defense Education 
Act, paradoxically, Congress both pro- 
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tects academic freedom and abridges it. 
The NDEA provides 5,500 graduate 
fellowship paying from $2,000 to $2,400 
a year, plus $400 for each dependent. 
NDEA Fellows, like veterans under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights, enjoy the academic 
freedom to pursue virtually any course 
of studies, including theology, in secu- 
lar and chureh-related universities. 
Furthermore, the Act provides direct 
grants of up to $2,500 to the graduate 
including 
schools, which the individual Fellow 
attends, to pay for the cost of educating 
him. 


school, denominational 


Here Congress, while encouraging the 
graduate student to think for himself, 
in no Way intrudes upon the sacred pre- 
cincts of the student’s mind by telling 
him what to think and what to believe. 

Congressional violations of freedom 
of mind and freedom of religion, of aca- 
demic freedom in the pursuit of truth, 
are crudely exemplified, however, in 
NDEA student-loan and institute pro- 
visions. A qualified student may bor- 
row $5,000 to finance his education, re- 
gardless of the school he attends. If, on 
graduating, the student decides to teach 
in a public school, one half of his loan, 
plus interest, will be cancelled. If, how- 
ever, he decides to teach in a private 
school, he must repay the entire loan, 
plus interest. 

Now, it is obvious that the purpose of 
this provision is to promote national 
security by helping to educate compe- 
tent teachers who will in turn pass on 
the fruits of their own education to their 
students. The principle behind the Act 
is a valid one, viz., that an educated, 
creative citizenry is the nation’s first 
line of defense. In the Act’s application, 
however, Congress provides a_ built-in 
guarantee that this educated citizenry 
will hardly be found among six million 
It penalizes 
NDEA teachers of children who have 


private school students. 
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exercised their constitutional right in 
the choice of an independent school. 

Congress also discriminates against 
those counselors and modern foreign 
language teachers who choose to teach 
in independent schools. The National 
Defense Education Act provides funds 
for the conduct of counseling and guid- 
ance-training institutes and for lan- 
guage institutes. A public — school 
teacher who attends a NDEA guidance 
or language institute receives a stipend 
of $75 per week, plus $15 per week for 
each dependent. 

While a publie school counselor or 
teacher with four dependents thus re- 
ceives a subsidy of $1,080 during an 
eight-week institute, independent school 
counselors and teachers attending the 
same institute receive absolutely noth- 
ing. Since the direct result of these 
penalties is to obstruct the development 
of counselors and teachers and thus to 
retard better counselling and teachers, 
Congress frustrates the aims of the 
Defense Act and, more importantly, 
subverts certain basic civil rights of 
many citizens. 

Upon analysis, it is clear that these 
and other provisions of the NDEA are 
based on the proposition that independ- 
ent school teachers and students are 
second-class citizens. Second-class citi- 
zens are expected to shoulder the duties 
and burdens of citizenship, but, solely 
because of their color or religious be- 
liefs, they are effectively denied many 
of the general welfare benefits. 


SENATE DISCRIMINATIONS 


The Senate-passed School Assistance 
Act (8.8), which would in two years 
provide 1.8 billion dollars in federal 
grants, allocates $20 yearly to the sev- 
eral states in educational benefits for 
each child of school age. But to share 
in these benefits a child must attend a 
public school. As a condition for receiv- 
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ing the $20 grant, the Senate demands 
that a child conform to the secularist 
orientation of public education. Mar- 
garet Rose Brown, precisely because her 
parents want her to God- 
centered education, is deprived of these 
Her share of the 


have a 


educational benefits. 
federal grants, and the share of the 
other 6,800,000 
children, will be distributed to Mary 
Smith and other children who conform 
to the philosophical and _ religious 
orientation of the publie schools. 


independent — school 


Here the Senate refused to recognize 
the equal constitutional rights of reli- 
gious dissenters and nonconformists and 
demanded that all children must follow 
the state’s religious party line if they 
Thus 
is religious dissent penalized in America. 

In the Sehvool Assistant Act the 
exerts economic 
foree Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
parents to surrender the constitutional 
right of control over the education of 
their children and to subject their chil- 
dren to a secularist education that is in 
conflict with their religious beliefs. 


are to share in federal tax money. 


Senate pressure to 


HOUSE DISCRIMINATIONS 


On May 26, 1960 the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the School Construc- 
tion Assistance Act of 1960 (H.R. 
10128). This act would allocate 1.3 
billion dollars in four years to the sev- 
eral states in direct proportion to their 
number of school-age children. But, as 
in the Senate bill, a child must attend 
a public school to share in these federal 
Children who, in the exercise of 
their constitutional rights, attend inde- 
They 


grants. 


pendent schools are penalized. 
are deprived of the federal grant for the 
betterment of their education. 

In a strange contradiction these chil- 
dren’s parents, regardless of religious 
beliefs, are taxed for the support of edu- 
¢ation, but at the same ‘time they are 


denied, because of these same religious 
beliefs, a fair share in federal subsidies 
for the education of their children. 

This is discrimination of the most un- 
just kind, and, as Mr. Brown pointed 
out in his article, it is a religious test, 
a practice which is foreign to the Ameri- 
‘an way of life and inconsistent with the 
principles of the Bill of Rights. 

Although the House adopted an 
amendment to the education bill to 
protect the civil rights of the Negro, it 
refused even to consider the civil rights 
of the millions of children who exercise 
their religion in the choice of a God- 
centered school. 

In these three Congressional educa- 
tion measures there is a built-in princi- 
ple of discrimination. This principle is 
a two-faced Janus-like principle—one 
face looking protectively on civil rights, 
the other face looking menacingly on 
civil rights. On the one hand, the prin- 
ciple supports a high degree of academic 
freedom on the college level; on the 
other hand, it justifies the grossest vio- 
lations of freedom of mind and freedom 
of religion on the primary and secondary 
levels. As a result, freedom of choice in 
education, rooted constitutionally in 
freedom of mind and freedom of reli- 
gion, is abridged, and enforced conform- 
ity to the state-established religion of 
secularism is imposed on all school-age 
children. Nonconformist children are 
denied a share in every federal aid bill. 

But why do Congressmen, who spend 
months in debate to ensure the legal 
rights of colored citizens to vote, show 
so little concern for the civil rights of 





millions of children to freedom of 
thought and freedom of belief? It 


would be unfair to accuse them either 
of gross emotional prejudice against in- 
dependent children and their 
parents or of crass ignorance of the civil 
rights of these children and their par- 


school 


ents. 
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THE CONGRESSMAN 
AND PRESSURE GROUPS 


Congressional protection of the civil 
rights of colored citizens, together with 
Congressional failure to protect the civil 
rights of independent school children, 
is a demonstration of a legislative proc- 
ess that deserves analysis. Only then 
can the action of individual Congress- 
men be assessed and evaluated. 

Our Congressmen are, by and large, 
men of intelligence and personal in- 
tegrity. But they are also politicians. 
As a politician, the Congressman’s norm 
of action, all too frequently, is not jus- 
tice and legal rights. It is public opin- 
ion and political pressure, both the 
fruits of the political activities of pres- 
sure groups. 

The average American still thinks of 
Congressmen as persons who represent 
primarily the collection of individual 
citizens who elected them. He forgets 
that in the political field, too, this is the 
heyday of the organization rather than 
of the individual. Fifty years ago an 
elected Congressman was first and fore- 
most the representative of the people of 
his territory, and their influence with 
him was more or less direct. Today, 
however, as Professor Donald Blais- 
dell has pointed out, “the individualistic 
conception of political representation 
is not adequate for contemporary 
needs.” It is inadequate because, ac- 
cording to a committee of the California 
State Legislature, “it makes no provi- 
sion for the common interest of individ- 
uals and groups living in different con- 
stituencies.” 

Interest groups, or pressure groups, 
have, as a result, become an essential 
and respected part of the American 
democratic system. Their influence on 
government is great, so great in fact 
that representatives in Congress often 
act more like representatives of groups 
than of their constituents collectively 
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considered. This Congressional repre- 
sentation of pressure groups, together 
with Congressional representation of 
districts or states, establishes a twofold 
basis of government by the people. 
But today it is the people who have or- 
ganized powerful pressure groups who 
have assumed to speak for “the people.” 

The development of the mass media 
of communications, and their clever tise 
by propagandists, has, as a matter of 
fact, given pressure groups a power in 
the formulation of public policy that 
often exceeds that of the political party. 
No longer do these groups spend all their 
time and money lobbying in the corri- 
dors of legislatures; they now use 
modern techniques to manipulate “col- 
lective attitudes,’ to “form public 
opinion,” and to “engineer popular con- 
sent.” 

“The creation and control ‘of public 
opinion,” says Blaisdell, “is the long-run 
objective of every significant pressure 
group in the country.” This new pres- 
sure tactic was labeled “lobbying at the 
grass roots” by a Congressional investi- 
gating committee in 1950. “Rather 
than attempt to influence legislation 
directly, the pressure group seeks to 
create an appearance of broad public 
support for its aims.”’ Whether or not 
this expression of public support is 
“genuine” or “artificial and contrived,” 
reported the Congressional committee, 
the process is “one which has been de- 
liberately and specifically instigated by 
one group or another having a particu- 
lar stake in legislative issues.” 

Unless there are opposition pressure 
groups that are likewise “lobbying at the 
grass roots” to manipulate “collective 
attitudes,” to “form public opinion” and 
to “engineer popular consent,” the im- 
balance of political pressures on the 
elected politician becomes so great that 
he is frequently compelled to support or 
oppose a measure even against his own 
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better judgement. This is to say, the 
voting of- politicians is greatly influ- 
enced, if not determined, by the political 
activities of powerful pressure groups. 

Seen in this political context, it is 
strikingly clear that America’s 6,800,- 
000 indepdendent school children and 
their parents are not democratically 
represented in our democratic processes. 
There exists no private interest group, 
organized within the framework of our 
democracy, that speaks with the author- 
ity and weight of parents who have an 
interest in independent education. 

There exists no interest group that is 
constantly engaged in the essential work 
of molding public opinion favorable to 
the equal rights of children regardless of 
religious beliefs. 

There exists no interest group that is 
constantly engaged in “lobbying at the 
grass roots” for the purpose of creating 
broad public support for equal welfare 
benefits for all children, including non- 
conformists. 

There exists no interest group that is 
constantly engaged in engineering popu- 
lar consent to legislative measures that 
distribute welfare benefits to all chil- 
dren regardless of their thoughts and be- 
liefs. 

There exists no interest group that is 
capable of harnessing the positive politi- 
‘al influence of the millions of citizens 
of every religious belief who believe in 
freedom of mind and freedom of reli- 
gion, in academic freedom in the pursuit 
of truth. 

There exists no interest group that 
systematically uses the mass media of 
communications to counteract the per- 
sistent efforts of secularists to secure 
the establishment of secularism as the 
religion of the nation and to enforce its 
acceptance upon all citizens. 

Yet all political experts concur that 
pressure groups play an essential role in 
American democracy. To refuse to 


participate in their activities is tanta- 
mount to refusing to accept, in any 
practical sense, American democracy. 
This, to be sure, amounts to a serious 
indictment of the parents of our inde- 
pendent school children. 


CONSEQUENCES OF 
FAILURE TO ORGANIZE 


Since Congressmen more often repre- 
sent pressure groups than districts, citi- 
zens who fail to organize a pressure 
group to advance and protect their com- 
mon interests in effect disenfranchise 
themselves. How effectively the par- 
ents of independent school children have 
disenfranchised themselves was clearly 
demonstrated during the Congressional 
debate on the education measures re- 
ferred to above. These parents have no 
voice in determining public policy re- 
garding the rights and liberties of their 
own children. In our democratic proc- 
esses they are mute and unorganized 
and, consequently, all but totally disre- 
garded in law-making and policy-mak- 
ing. 

The failure of these parents to “lobby 
at the grass roots” to create a public 
opinion favorable to the civil rights of 
their children has enabled opposition 
groups to create a public opinion that is 
adverse to their children’s legal rights. 
They have allowed the opponents of 
academic freedom to define the educa- 
tion controversy in terms of absolute 
separation of Church and State, rather 
than in terms of freedom of mind and 
freedom of religion. Thus, besides al- 
lowing the antagonists of freedom to 
subvert the first amendment, they have 
given them a decisive advantage in the 
political arena. For he who defines the 
terms of the controversy has the contro- 
versy half won. 

In contrast to the inactivity of the 
parents of independent school children, 
American Negroes have effectively or- 
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ganized and have successfully defined 
the fight for equal status in terms of 
civil rights. Negro organization and 
pressure-group activities have made 
Congressmen keenly sensitive to the 
rights of the colored man. This was 
clearly demonstrated when the House, 
although it abridged the civil rights of 
independent school in the Education 
Act, took positive action to protect the 
civil rights of colored children. 

In the context of pressure-group poli- 
tics, this makes good political sense. 
While Negroes are highly organized, 
parents of independent school children 
are democratically unrepresented in the 
law-making process. Except for the 
nondenominational St. Louis group,* 
“Citizens for Educational Freedom,” 
these parents are not organized; they 
have disenfranchised themselves. On 
questions pertaining to education, they 
are political nonentities, zeros. They 
constitute the disenfranchised estate of 
American democracy. 

Moreover, since the opponents of aca- 
demic freedom are highly organized and 
work effectively to create a_ public 
opinion adverse to the civil rights of 
independent school children, the poli- 
ticlan can cast his vote against the 
rights of these children and their parents 
to his own political advantage. This 
explains why many politicians from 
districts and states which have large 
independent school populations support 
legislation that discriminates against 
independent school children. In terms 
of re-election, this is good politics. 

The typical politician, moreover, 
will not endanger his political future in 
defense of the civil rights of independ- 
ent school children and. their parents. 
He will defend their rights only if they 
have organized so effectively in support 
of such action, both in the arena of pub- 


* Citizens for Educational Freedom, 3109 
So. Grand Blvd. (Room 25), St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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lic opinion and in the voting booth, that 
the opponents of freedom in education 
cannot successfully undermine his po- 
litical future. 

It is manifestly clear that it is politi- 
val pressure, and not the principle of 
separation of Church and State (even 
incorrectly interpreted), which accounts 
for much recent discrimination against 
children because of their religious be- 
liefs. Even a partial list of the meas- 
ures adopted by Congress to assist stu- 
dents in church-related educational in- 
stitutions demonstrates this beyond pos- 
sibility of refutation. The principle of 
freedom of choice in education has been 
vindicated. Though the principle of 
direct grants to children and students 
has been accepted and applied in nu- 
merous education measures, its applica- 
tion without prejudice to primary and 
secondary school children has not yet 
been achieved. 

For example, students receiving gov- 
ernment aid while attending church- 
related educational institutions include; 
(1) National Youth Administration stu- 
dents; (2) G.I. students; (3) Congres- 
sional and Supreme Court page boys; 
(4) lunch-program participants; (5) 
V-12 officers training students; (6) war 
orphans; (7) ROTC students; (8) 
NDEA Fellows; (9) NDEA loan-stu- 
dents; (10) NROTC students; NDEA 
institute-students; (12) National Sci- 
ence Foundation students. 


INJURIES TO DEMOCRACY 


Since the parents of the nation’s inde- 
pendent school children have not ac- 
cepted the principles and practices of 
our democratic system of government, 
they have only themselves to blame for 
the fact that their children are discrimi- 
nated against in virtually every legisla- 
tive enactment and in many executive 
and judicial decisions touching the 
rights of their children. 
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This abdication of rights and duties 
by parents of 6,800,000 children, most 
of whom attend Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish church-related schools, has, 
for all practical purposes, deprived them 
of a voice in determining the values and 
ideals of our nation through govern- 
ment action in the field of education. 
And thus they have, to a considerable 
degree, deprived themselves of a voice 
in determining the future values and 
ideals of our nation. By default, they, 
and other religious-minded Americans, 
are allowing the secularists through 
their control of education to be the 
architects of the future. Thus, a com- 
pletely secularized society that rejects 
all religious values will be the offspring 
of an aggressive secularism coupled with 
an inactive religious-minded citizenry. 

This inactivity and apathy on the 
part of those Americans who more than 
any other group adhere to the tradi- 
tional values of our democracy may 
have tragic consequences for our Re- 
public. A free society cannot long en- 
dure an unopposed secularist erosion 
that undermines the nation’s dedication 
to the philosophy of the Declaration of 
Independence, namely, that man has 
dignity and worth, rights and duties as 
a creature of God which transcend the 
powers of government. With the grad- 
ual undermining of our commitment to 
a higher law of justice and right, only 
two alternatives remain open to us: 
anarchy or tyranny. The secularist in- 
sistence on conformity to the will of the 
majority, even in the realm of thought 
and belief, leaves little doubt that the 
nation’s alternative to freedom is 
tyranny. 

Philosophical revolutions, like politi- 
eal ones, are not infrequently produced 
by the cooperation of the strangest al- 
lies. A strange alliance of Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, and secularists is at 
work, in and out of Congress, to elimi- 


nate God-centered education in 
America. Individuals from these 
groups are working zealously for the 
enactment of massive federal aid to 
education that discriminates against 
children who attend independent 
schools. Such discriminatory legisla- 
tion would, there can be little doubt, 
effectively bring about the deterioration 
and ultimate elimination of God- 
centered education in America. 

This is a strange objective for men of 
religious faith. But it demonstrates 
again, as history demonstrates, that in 
the endless struggle for the preservation 
of freedom of thought and belief the 
exigencies of practical politics not in- 
frequently prevail over principle, free- 
dom and justice. When such political 
action is occasioned, if not justified, by 
the political inactivity of men of reli- 
gious values, the latter are, perhaps, 
more responsible for the extension of 
state thought-control than are politi- 
cians who, for the most part, merely re- 
flect the pressures of powerful interest 
groups whose demands are neither chal- 
lenged nor opposed. 

In a pluralistic society the common 
good can be achieved only through the 
active cooperation of the constituent 
groups. The failure of the parents of 
independent school children to organize 
for participation in the democratic proc- 
esses makes such cooperative efforts vir- 
tually impossible. This “cooperation” 
between groups, says legislative-expert 
Bertram Gross, “can come only through 
development of the group struggle itself, 
for the vicissitudes of this struggle cre- 
ate the conditions that promote coopera- 
tion and make it possible.” 


THIS STRUGGLE 
CANNOT BE AVOIDED 


Few people today fail to acknowledge 
the tremendous benefits that have come 
to American society through the devel- 
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opment of the group struggle in labor- 
management relations. The vicissi- 
tudes of this struggle have created the 
conditions that have promoted coopera- 
tion between them—a cooperation that 
has raised the living standards of the 
entire nation. Yet, it was the organiza- 
tion of labor unions that made possible 
the struggle that created the conditions 
that promoted cooperation between la- 
bor and management. 

“The legislative struggle,” as Bertram 
describes the legislative process, is the 
normal law-making process in American 
democracy. To avoid the struggle is to 
avoid participation in our democratic 
processes. 

The failure of the parents of inde- 
pendent school children to participate in 
our democratic processes has made it 





impossible for government and volun- 
tary associations to work cooperatively 
for the best education of the nation’s 
children. This failure has made it all 
but politically impossible for Congress- 
men who believe in civil rights to defend 
the civil rights of all children regardless 
of religious beliefs; it has often made it 
politically necessary for them to ob- 
struct the intellectual development of 
15 per cent of our boys and girls. 

In our nation’s struggle for survival 
against godless Communism, Congres- 
sional obstruction of the mental devel- 
opment of the 6,800,000 children who 
attend God-centered schools may throw 
the balance of brainpower in favor of 
the Soviet Union. Thus, the price of 
discrimination might well be national 
annihilation. 





Nice hearing from you! 





We all like having a letter from a friend, don’t we?—provided he doesn’t 
happen to be a bill collector. Well, HPR enjoys the comments, asides, ob- 
jections, or just plain remarks from its priest-readers on articles in its pages 
or on virtually any topic you choose. 

While our Communications Department up in front is one of our most 
popular sections, nevertheless we always welcome letters from subscribers. 
Often you can be more helpful to your fellow-priests than you imagine if 
only you will write in. It isn’t often you have an audience of some thirty 
thousand of the faithful listening to you. But your letter in HPR can reach 
that many brother-priests. So, Father (or Monsignor, or Your Excellency), 
may we respectfully suggest that you avail yourself of this handy rostrum 
to sound off to your heart’s content—now! 
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Chesterton 


And though they scatter now and go, 
In some far century, sad and slow, 
‘I have a vision and I know 

The heathen shall return. 


' —Ballad of the White Horse 


and the New Pagans 


a HAVE RETURNED—the hea- 
then described by Chesterton in “The 
Ballad of the White Horse.”’ 

It may not be that the great convert 
was indulging in true prophecy, for the 
vanguard of the new pagans was ap- 
parent even in his day, led by men like 
Shaw, H. G. Wells, and their court of 
Marxist and_ naturalistic writers. 
(Bertrand Russell, too callow at the 
time to rank as a leader, has since be- 
come grand vizier of the new pagans— 
not out of maturity, of course, but out of 
veneration for being able to attract at- 
tention by saying so little.) 

But for Chesterton to describe the 
complete ascendancy of the heathen so 
well in a poem written in 1911 is rather 
remarkable. It took rare foresight to 
predict their true character, the marks 
by which they would be known, the 
cunning with which they would be able 
to seduce even the orthodox, and the 
promises they would make (and in some 
cases fulfill). 

Suffice it to say that Chesterton saw 
the new heathen coming “mild as monk- 
ish clerks,” pen and scroll their weap- 
ons, working materialistic wonders, 
breaking the sword in order to make an 


By FRANK MORRISS, LL.B., Litt.D. 


end of all “free knights,” making man 
ferget “his sire,” and binding all men to 
Nothing, thus rendering them slaves 
without a lord. (Book VIII, stanzas 37 
et seq.) 








Formerly news editor of the Denver 
Catholic Register, Mr. Morriss’ articles 
have appeared in national Catholic and 
secular magazines. Author of four books, 
Mr. Morviss is devoting his full time to 
teaching and writing. He teaches Eng- 
lish at Regis College and in the Adult 
Education Program of Loretto Heights 
College, both in Denver, Colorado. His 
monthly column, “Green Patch,” began 
with the September issue of Magnificat. 





It is important to note that these 
aims and characteristics are completely 
different from those of the pagans 
against which King Alfred, hero of the 
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poem, and all of Europe fought at the 
end of Christianity’s first. millenium. 
The danger, however, is just as great or 
greater for modern Christianity, and 
precisely because of those aims and 
methods. This article, therefore, in a 
large part, will examine the differences 
between the new pagans and the old. 

There is a self-serving self-effacement 
employed by the new pagans. Chester- 
ton elsewhere has written that only 
feeble spirits live in the future (George 
Bernard Shaw). The feeble, he ex- 
plained, deal in the featureless. The 
old pagans’ total concern with the pres- 
ent was in part their undoing. They 
destroyed, ravaged, stole, and even 
ruled without an eye to dynasty. Their 
regime was measured by the fires they 
lit, and when those fires burned out or 
were beaten out by Christian swords, 
the pagan rule was over. If it was not 
a farsighted or “humanitarian” sort of 
rule, it at least was an honest one. It 
showed all mankind what it was, to be 
hated or to be joined. 


FREE TO BE SLAVES 


The new pagans are clever enough 
not to offer a present regime. Their 
currency is promises, redeemable when 
the unhoping and unbelieving have in- 
herited the earth. 

This disassociation from hard reality 
has allowed the new pagans to survive 
serious setbacks. For example, the per- 
fectibility of mankind in an eviternal 
universe was shaken by both world 
wars, castastrophes that would have 
brought more responsible philosophies 
to destruction. But the exploits of post- 
war science have revivified the Wellsian 
concept. The marvelous thing about 
such dogma is that it holds until dis- 
proved, and it will only be disproved 
when the Last Judgment comes. 

As late as last June, newspaper re- 
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ports hailed discovery of a new galaxy, 
the discoverer of which claims it may 
show that the universe is self-renewing 
and without end. This is akin to the 
hoping of those feeble spirits described 
by Chesterton. It gives the new pagans 
an endless period for trial and error, al- 
though in their philosophy there is no 
error since there is no truth. 

Here is the enslavement to Nothing 
with a capital N. The old pagans 
worked a submission, but the new pa- 
gans pretend to spread _ liberation. 
When Guthrum the Dane, Alired’s 
enemy, triumphed in town or shire, the 
citizens were beholden to him by force. 
He did no violence to concept of 
loyalty, but only to its exercise. 

The new pagans pretend an universal 
emancipation, but, since they mean a 
release from all loyalties, they substi- 
tute nihilistic slavery. A man loyal to 
nothing outside himself is a slave to self. 
The only place where men are com- 
pletely tied to Nothing is an insane 
asylum. Chesterton recognized that 
the new pagans would attempt to turn 
the whole world into a Bedlam. 


ACCEPTABLES VS. MORALS 


Let us consider the statement made 
by Dr. Clifford R. Adams of the depart- 
ment of psychology of Pennsylvania 
State University, writing in the May, 
1960, issue of a well-known monthly 
“Moral stand- 
ards are norms established by society 
in terms of what it considers the best 
interests of its members,” he wrote, in 
discussing the desirability of premarital 


magazine for women. 


sex experience. 

This most assuredly is good dogma 
in the new pagans’ lexicon. The idea 
is to escape from moral dogmatism. 
But what is the actual result? Either 
1) enslavement to the majority’s opin- 
ion of what is in its best interests, or 2) 
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CHESTERTON AND THE NEW PAGANS 


amoral anarchy in which the weak are 
prey to the morally unscrupulous. 
This amorality of the new pagans, 
therefore, wreaks worse than 
that of the marauders, for 
their tyranny rested on the sword and 
passed with the sword. 


havoe 
ancient 


The damage 
done by the new pagans is permanent, 
since it rests upon a philosophy, or, 
rather, the destruction of all philosophy. 

How the new paganism spreads from 
the theories of men like Dr. Adams to 
the practical world may be seen in the 
ease of Schmidt v. United States, 177 F. 
2nd 450. In this the eminent 
Learned Hand reversed an order deny- 
ing naturalization to an alien who ad- 
mitted to occasional acts of fornication. 
This, reasoned Judge Hand, did not 
show the petitioner to lack “good moral 
character,” because society does not de- 


Case 


mand an unmarried man to live com- 
pletely celibate. 

Now, it is true that fornication per 
se may not destroy good moral char- 
acter, but the decision does not rest 
The majority 
ean no more make fornication proper 
than it could justify the rapine of Guth- 
rum the Dane. True, the majority may 
make fornication acceptable, but the 
society then would perforce be pagan- 
ized. 


upon society’s opinion. 


The ancient pagans would not have 
dared maintain it was right to destroy 
because the majority in England might 
have become so perverse as to enjoy the 
sight of burning homes and monasteries. 
They were sensible enough to say they 
destroyed because they were strong 
enough to destroy. Such a concept, at 
least, leaves intact the idea that wanton 
destruction is evil. 

The analogy is plain. The concept of 
Dr. Adams and Judge Hand vitiates 
any idea that fornication is evil. They 
lave out-paganized the pagan. 


Nor is Lord Kussell kind to trutn. in 
one of his more recent books, Human 
Society in Ethics and Politics, this 
“monkish clerk” of the new paganism 
deplores “the vindictive ethic that justi- 
fies hell” and that holds “it is good that 
sinners should suffer.” 

Although we know of no ethie except 
possibly the Puritan one that enjoys the 
torment of sinners, Lord Russell’s view 
shows how impervious are the new pa- 
gans to experience. When the super- 
stitions of Guthrum deserted him and 
the ravens of his banners fell to the 
swordsmen of Alfred, the Dane accepted 
the religion of his conquerors. By the 
time of the great Danish King of Eng- 
land, Cnut, the pagans had become as 
good Christians as their Saxon foes. 

Lord Russell’s non-sense of sin 
(actually just plain nonsense) suffered 
a defeat as devastating as that of the 
old paganism at Edington. World War 
II exploded in the face of all believers 
in the pagan cult of liberal humanitar- 
ianism. Hitler and Stalin were ade- 
quate proof that enlightened ethics can- 
not exist apart from the Ten Command- 
ments. 

“Civie morality,” which, incidentally, 
Lord Russell admits is necessary for 
civilization, depends upon loyalty to a 
fixed code of morality. You can have 
the grin without the cat only in fairy 
tales. Lord Russell, however, is naive 
enough to preach that you can have 
civic morality without a law and con- 
comitant sanctions. 

This concept works the destruction of 
as Chesteron quite cor- 
The future good 


“free knights,” 
rectly understood. 
society predicted by the humanitarians 
must be based (since it is not based on 
law) upon some ameliorative instinct, 
not upon free will. The opposite side 
of the image is the Existential despair 
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of the beatniks, who are the Cassandra 
cult of the new paganism. In both 
‘ases mankind is sold into slavery—a 
slavery without a lord. The slaves of 
the old pagans at least retained loyalty, 
either to their defeated ideals or to their 
The new slaves are not 
granted the dignity of loyalty, for 
loyalty is anathema to the heathen of 
this generation. 





new masters. 


LOYALTY TO WHAT? 


This is a partial explanation of the 
treason of the intellectuals today, par- 
ticularly among certain members of 
the scientific fraternity. A few years 
ago, Einstein hastened to applaud the 
decision of Garry Davis to give up his 
American citizenship. The young 
“world citizen’s” action can be dis- 
missed as uninformed juvenile bravado, 
like that of the New York high-school 
lad who recently renounced an Ameri- 
can Legion award. Einstein’s, however, 
was undoubtedly prompted by the 
modern pagan’s renunciation of all but 
a higher “loyalty”—a loyalty to “hu- 
manity,” which, since humanity is a 
formless abstraction, devolves into loy- 
alty to self. 

When a committee, appointed at the 
request of Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, presi- 
dent of the National Academy of 
Science, reported that research leading 
to a cure for cancer “would be no less 
beneficial to all humanity for having 
been made by a Communist,” it was 
giving approval to the idea that the 
high-priests of the new paganism are 
outside or above loyalty. It is a pro- 
tective device to render them immune 
from the consequences of their disbe- 
lief. Like the “benefit of clergy” of 
older times, scientists today demand 
the right to be judged only by other 
scientists. 

Dr. Bronk might have considered 
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that it is of little benefit to cure men of 
vancer in order to render them healthy 
slaves of the new paganism. It is a 
strange type of beneficial science that 
would cure of cancer at the service of 
masters who kill those who believe in 
God or freedom of thought. 

Here the new pagans far surpass the 
ruthlessness of the old, who did not pre- 
tend to humanitarianism at all. No 
Hun or Dane, stripping his enemy of 
sword and armor, was more cruel than 
the intellectuals today who strip men of 
their spiritual dignity and their freely 
given loyalty to country. When today’s 
professors call on youths to forget their 
sire—i.e., their American heritage and 
their religious commitments—they are 
acting like the barbarians who despoiled 
palaces, libraries, and 
Thinking of agnostic professors we feel 
the full poignancy of Chesterton’s lines: 


cathedrals. 


And backward shall ye turn and gaze, 
Desiring one of Alfred’s days, 
When pagans still were men. 
Today’s “monkish clerks” have taken 
the lead in attempting to “break the 
sword” of the West in its battle with the 
more crude manifestation of today’s 
paganism. The efforts of men like Dr. 
Linus Pauling to do away with our 
atomic arsenal can be viewed as just 
that—whether they are so consciously 
designed or not. 


“BY THIS SIGN...” 


King Alfred and other Christian 
leaders more than once tried to turn 
back the Danes with the soft metal of 
gold, paid in the form of tribute. They 
found to their regret that the pagans 
were glad to take the gold, but that they 
respected only a metal— 
hardened steel. The lesson came nearly 
too late for Christian England. Alfred 
finally learned that when he was willing 
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CHESTERTON AND THE NEW PAGANS 


to fight to preserve Christianity, the 
tide turned against almost unbelievable 
odds. (Alfred at one time was reduced 
to a mere handful of knights against 
thousands of Danes!) 

If there is any legitimacy in Chester- 
ton’s prophecy about the new pagans, 
then there is certainly danger in the 
pagans’ attempts to have the West cast 
aside its weapons and deal with the 
Communists through bribery and re- 
treat. 

This, by the way, was the sure sign 
by which Chesterton said the return of 
the pagans would be known: “By this 
sign you shall know them,/The break- 
ing of the sword .. .”’ 

The correctness of Chesterton’s anal- 
ysis of the new pagans has been veri- 
fied with each decade since 1911. 


By details of the sinning 

And denial of the sin; 
By thought a crawling ruin, 

By life a leaping mire 
By a broken heart in the breast of the 

world, 

And the end of the world’s desire; 
By God and man dishonoured, 

By death and life made vain, 
Know ye the old barbarian, 

The barbarian come again... 


The soothsayers of the modern hea- 
then (psychiatrists and_ sociologists) 
and the minstrels (the novelists) are 
expert at the details of sinning. They 
purvey it as knowledge on the one 
hand; as entertainment on the other. 
But they deny the sin altogether. (1 
need not add I am speaking of not all 
psychiatrists, sociologists, and novel- 
ists.) 

How unmanly is this denial of the 
reality of sin, compared to the ancient 
heathens who lusted mightily, but had 
room for repentence and_ restitution. 
Guthrum would have laughed loud and 
long had he been told by his soothsayers 


that he raided British towns out of a 
compulsion inherited from some Nordic 
ancestor and slew monks because of a 
complex stemming from the fact that his 
father wore brown resembling a monk’s 
robes. 

The ruins of town and villa brought 
down by the ancient invaders could be 
repaired. Not so the “crawling ruin” 
of thought created by modern teachers 
of “philosophy” in most of our univer- 
sities. Here students hear that thought 
is some biological process (we read a 
Sunday supplement report attributing 
to dolphins an intelligence higher than 
man’s). Introductory courses in “phi- 
losophy” are concerned with a laborious 
inspection of prattlings of men who 
jumbled ideas like jackstraws, and in- 
troductory courses in “religion” are 
irreverent (though churchly quiet) con- 
siderations of everything done by all 
manners of men and ministers in the 
name of religion. 


“SONGS OF SIMPLE MEN” AND 
“GOOD LAWS OF ANCIENT KINGS” 


Small wonder that both God, the ob- 
ject of true religion, and man, the object 
of true philosophy, are dishonored, and 
“death and life made vain.” Logically, 
the perfect grade in a course in “philos- 
ophy” in most secular universities 
would be earned by suicide. It is inter- 
esting that the disciples of Sartre by the 
scores had the logic and honesty to 
reach that very conclusion, if we may 
be allowed levity about so serious a sin. 

“Tn what wise men shall smite him?”, 
Chesterton asks about the new barbar- 
ian. He, of course, knew the answer, 
but quite possibly doubted about its 
application. Courage in the truth is the 
universal bane of pagans, both new and 
old. This is a weapon the heathen can- 
not grasp or turn aside. His coming 
is known by “weakness winning.” His 
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going shall be known wher men find The Christian West shall have to 
once again what all men once knew— __learn the weapons to use before it can C 
that it is better to die in hope than live hope to turn back the new paganism. It * 
in despair; better to taste once the joy can be taught not by science or learning, 
of truth than live forever in the dark- but by holy men like Alfred, who : 
ness of hell, which is the ultimate nihil- “oathered the songs of simple men” and 
ism, the final error, and the total tri- “oat good laws of the ancient kings, A 
umph of Nothing. Like treasures out of the tombs .. .” 
I] 
Forthcoming 
Dr. John F. Kinnane has joined Father Carroll F. Tageson, O.F.M., in ( 
an article of singular clarity, interest and value. Consider the introduc- tell 
tion to their “Psychology Can Serve Religious Life.” ag 
ana 
In recent years modern psychology has been increasingly called mel 
upon to render whatever service it can to the Church, especially in In 
the area of religious life. This has led to a demand to clarify the Fat 
role of the psychologist in religious life, and several noteworthy son. 
attempts have been made to delineate the areas in which he can be spe 
of service. ana 


Some fears have also been voiced about the introduction of modern 
psychology into the domain of religious life, with its basic super- 
natural overtones. There are legitimate historical reasons for this: 
the fear, for example, that a materialistic Freudian approach will 
be injected into an area with which it obviously has no sympathy. tion 

In examining the reasons for such a strong reaction, one can only 


—"s ; rece 
conclude that they lie in a series of unvoiced assumptions: the a 
religious or spiritual life has no psychological overtones; super- ane 
natural grace can be expected to do all things, rectify all defects of the 
nature in the ordinary course of events. In its most extreme form, dioc 
one even encounters the strange view that the grace of Orders or don 
of religious profession is ordinarily sufficient to overcome even the ™ 
most severe pathological conditions to which human nature is subject ie 


in the psychological order. When it is suggested that professional 
psychological help might be of great benefit in such cases, the idea serv 
is often rejected. 

Perhaps this rejection is due to the over-rational approach to 











human nature of Scholastic philosophy and theology; the concomi- th 
tant neglect of the emotional side of man, the life of the feelings, his = 
affective life. Man is a rational animal, true; but he is often, too, BE 
an emotional, unreasonable one! th 
However, in defense of the Scholastics and their inherent common te 
sense, it must be pointed out that they also enunciated the real solu- = 
tion to the problem we have been discussing, with their famous dic- > 
tum: “gratia supponit naturam”—grace presupposes human nature; re 
works in harmony with it; builds upon it, smoothly and efficiently we 
if that particular human nature is strong and healthy, but with — 
great difficulty and under enormous handicaps if said nature is sick, 
weak or warped by psychological maladjustment. th 
This article, then, attempts to delineate the areas of need for a 
psychological services and to describe the nature and extent of these Cl 
services. of 
th 

we 
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Sex 


in Contemporary Literature 


Il. Modern ‘Classics’? and Condemned Works 


(In our preceding issue Father Cos- 
telloe discussed the degenerate state of 
a great deal of contemporary literature 
and quoted a number of pronounce- 
ments of the Holy See with respect to it. 
In this concluding part of his case 
Father Costelloe draws some compari- 
sons between books, which have been 
specifically condemned by the Holy See, 
and some modern “classics.” ) 


L. addition to these admoni- 
tions coming from the Holy See in 
recent decades, it would be well to take 
into account the anxiety expressed by 
the heads of various dioceses and arch- 
dioceses with respect to the harm being 
done by immoral literature. In his 
Lenten Letter of 1946, Cardinal van 
foey, the Primate of Belgium, ob- 
served: 


In every country large sections of 
the press, literature, theater, and cin- 
ema are open or camouflaged propa- 
gators of anti-Christian modes of 
thinking, acting, and living. Cur- 
rent novels, which everyone is anx- 
ious to read, too often even those 
written by well-known Catholies, of- 
fer sacrifice to the world. We could 
cite by name works published in our 
country by Catholic authors which 
are frankly to be condemned from 
this aspect. To their authors we 
would like to recall the grave words of 
Christ: “Woe to the world because 
of scandals. For it must needs be 
that scandals come: but nevertheless 
woe to that man by whom the scan- 


By M. JOSEPH COSTELLOE, S.J., Ph.D. 


dal cometh.” A literary man’s activ- 
itv is surely a sin of scandal when 
either by complaisant descriptions or 
by explicit solicitations or by the jus- 
tification or repetition of maxims con- 
trary to sound morals his pen in- 








Father Costelloe, Associate Professor of 
Classical Languages at The Creighton Univer- 
sity, studied at St. Louis University, The 
Catholic University of America, The Grego- 
rian University in Rome (on a Fulbright 
scholarship) and at Johns Hopkins University 
where he obtained his doctorate in 1958. He 
is translator of The Roman Catacombs and 
Their Martyrs and Julian the Apostate. 





readers, especially the 


] 36 


clines his 
young, to ev1 
The Pastoral Letter for Advent, 1953, 
of Cardinal Griffin, Archbishop of West- 
minster, devoted a considerable amount 
of space to the same problem. Among 


*Quoted in G. Sagehomme, SJ., and FE. 
Dupuis, SJ. Répertoire alphabétique de 
15500 auteurs, avec 65000 de leurs ouvrages 
qualifiés quant a leur valeur morale*® (Tournai, 
1950), p. ix. 
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other things he had the following to 


say: 


In recent years We have been 
much concerned at certain trends in 
contemporary literature . . . Many 
novels are published today which 
show a total disregard of elementary 
standards of decency. Even if their 
content be not pornographie within 
the meaning of the law, they are at 
best a danger to the morals of their 
readers and represent an abuse of 
that freedom of expression which is 
bestowed by the absence of censor- 
ship by the civil authority. It is 
often alleged in justification that 
their authors are endeavoring to be 
realist and to reflect an existent state 
of affairs. There can be no justifica- 
tion for publishing material which, if 
not directly immoral, is calculated to 
prove an occasion of sin to the vast 
majority of readers. Sins against the 
sixth commandment may be in 
thought and in word as well as in 
deed. 

It is sadly true that a number of 
Catholic writers appear to have fallen 
into this error. Indeed, novels which 
purport to be the vehicle for Catho- 
lie doctrine frequently contain pas- 
sages which by their unrestrained 
portrayal of immoral conduct prove a 
source of temptation to many of their 
readers. Though it may well be that 
such literature can be read in safety 
by the select few, so great is the dan- 
ger to the virtue of the majority that 
its general publication is most unde- 
sirable. The presentation of the 
Catholic way of life within the frame- 
work of fiction may be an admirable 
object, but it can never justify as a 
means to that end the inelusion of in- 
decent and harmful material. 

Of late We have frequently been 
asked by Our people for official guid- 
ance in this matter.** 


ATTRACTION TO 
“NEGATIVE SIDE OF REALITY” 


Two years after publication of this 
letter of the English cardinal, the bish- 


* See the (London) Tablet 202 (1953), p. 


ops of Germany issued a joint pastoral 
letter taking up the problems of con- 
temporary Catholic literature in consid- 
erable detail. After noting that modern 
literature in general is “chiefly attracted 
by the negative side of reality,” the 
bishops admit that it is impossible “to 
produce a sinless literature about sinful 
man,” but they then go on to express 
concern about the manner in whieh 
these human failings are depicted: 


The reader must not be allowed to 
gain the impression that men are 
hopelessly and irredeemably — vic- 
timized by the powers of darkness. 
Such a false impression may arise 
through certain ways of depicting 
sexual life, which is, indeed, as we 
know, of particular danger. We re- 
gret that in this regard the Chiris- 
tian’s opportunity to dominate his 
lower powers in a life of purity, in 
the sacrament of marriage or in a life 
of dedicated virginity, rarely finds 
satisfactory treatment. Instead, cer- 
tain physical acts which natura! 
shame relegates to an intimate sphers 
are sometimes depicted in an unspar- 
ingly and painfully open manner. 


The letter then proceeds to condemn 
the confusion of moral standards in 
which “mortal sin is depicted as if that 
state were a matter of course” and th 
false glorification of sin as a means 
to growth in sanctity. Suicide is not to 
be regarded as “a solution for a seem- 
ingly unsuccessful struggle with the 
moral law.” <A false picture is fre- 
quently given of Catholie priests and 
the temptations to which they are sub- 
ject. “The sacrament of marriage is 
also treated, besides baptism and con- 
fession, in modern novels. Here, too, 
we note a preoccupation with aberra- 
tions and lawlessness.’’** 

When we turn to our own country, 
we must take into account at least two 
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important pronouncements of the 
American hierarchy. The first of these 
is the Condemnation of Indecent Liter- 
ature of November 17, 1932: 


One of the most potent factors in this 
debasing of the individual and the 
public conscience is the increasing 
flood of immoral and unmoral books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, which are 
widely advertised throughout the 
country Publishers repeatedly 
issue new books outdoing the old ones 
in obscenity. Public opinion has in- 
fluenced the courts of the nation to 
such an extent that it is now almost 
impossible to have the most obscene 
books debarred from the customs or 
from the mails.*” 


In 1957 the American hierarchy again 
took up the problem with their State- 
ment on Censorship in which they re- 
affirmed the Chureh’s right to make 
moral judgments with respect to litera- 
ture. They further pointed up the ad- 
vantages accruing to the arts from such 
guidance: 


Although the Church is_ primarily 
concerned with morals and not aes- 
theties, the two are clearly related. 
Art that is false to morality is not 
true art. While good taste cannot 
supply the norm for moral judgment 
on literature or art, yet it must be ad- 
mitted that good taste will inevitably 
narrow the field of what is morally 
objectionable.” 


THE PRACTICAL JUDGMENT 


In the discussion of any complex 
moral problem, the general principles 
it is their 
practical application that creates the 
real difficulties. This is notably true 


in evaluating the intrinsic morality of 


are, as a rule, easily grasped: 


literary works where an author’s intent 


” Our Bishops Spe ak 1919-1951, edited by 
R.M. Huber, O.F.M.Conv. (Milwaukee, 1952). 
“For the text of this statement see H. C. 
Gardiner, S.J.. Catholic Vie wpoint on Censor- 


ship (Garden City, New York, 1958), pp. 185- 
92. 


and a reader’s response must receive a 
certain amount of consideration. All 
good men are, of course, opposed to 
“had books,” but too few are in agree- 
ment as to just what is a bad book. 
On this point there is a wide variety of 
opinion even among literary men them- 
selves. One critic gives almost unquali- 
fied praise to Greene while repeatedly 
accusing QO’Hara of writing smut. 
Another has roundly condemned Win- 
sor, but has extolled Joyce to the skies. 
A third, D. H. Lawrence, while siring 
novels which even some of his friends 
pornographic, held that 
Joyee’s Ulysses was an unclean book. 
When the disagree, 
what hope is there for the amateurs? 
Who is to judge the morality of a work 
of art? For Catholies I think that there 
is at hand a fairly simple answer to the 
problem: the teaching authority of the 
Chureh. The Holy See is not content 
with making general statements about 
the dangers inherent in bad books and 
drawing up specifie categories of works 
that may not be read by the faithful 
without permission, but it frequently 
comes to immediate grips with the prob- 
lem and proscribes a book by name. 
While the immediate effect of such a 


considered 


professionals so 


condemnation is to make the reading 
and retention of the book illicit, it has 
the further effect of giving an example 
of what the Church considers to be evil 
literature.44 The decrees of the Holy 
Office in this regard are certainly useful 
in determining the mind of the legisla- 
tor on the proper interpretation of the 
It should therefore not be out of 
place to make a comparison of five 
much-discussed novels with five others 
that have at one time or other fallen 
under ecclesiastical censure and are still 


law. 


"J. M. Pernicone, The Ecclesiastical Pro- 
hibition of Books (Washington, D.C., 1932), 
p. 120; R. A. Burke, CS.V., What Is the In- 
dex? (Milwaukee, 1952), p. 38. 
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proscribed. Though the arrangement 
is necessarily subjective, I shall discuss 
each one of these briefly according to 
what seems to me to be their relative 
obscenity. 


1. Gustav Flaubert, Madame Bovary 


Gustav Flaubert (1821-1880) began 
writing Madame Bovary early in 1852 
and completed the novel in May, 1856. 
It started to appear serially in the Re- 
vue de Paris in October of this same 
year, and came out in book form the 
following year. It is now recognized as 
a landmark in the history of fiction, in- 
augurating a movement which 
aimed at giving a minute and scrupu- 
lous portrayal of life. At the time of 
its publication, however, the novel did 
not create so much of a sensation as an 
artistic innovation as it did as a source 
of scandal. The “realism” of the story 
brought about the public prosecution of 
both author and publisher for promot- 
ing immorality. The defendants were 
eventually acquitted, but the experience 
was a painful one for Flaubert. Five 
years later he suffered another dis- 
heartening rebuff. By a decree dated 
June 20, 1864, Madame Bovary was 
put on the Index, where it still remains. 
The motives for the condemnation may 
be found in the story itself: Emma 
Bovary, the “heroine” of the tale, is 
promiscuous and she finally settles her 
personal problems by taking arsenic. 
In a society where divorce was ex- 
tremely uncommon, the flagrant carry- 
ings-on of Emma and her paramours 
must have been disconcerting. On the 
other hand, this much can be said for 
the book: Flaubert certainly does not 
give the impression that he condones 
the actions of his leading character; the 
various adulteries are described with 
tact and without significant details, at 
least by modern standards; and there 


new 
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is a good moral to the whole: adultery 
can be just as banal as married bliss— 
love without honor can lead only to dis- 
illusion and despair. This is a book 
which would not disturb the average 
adult of the twentieth century in the 
United States, and it is one which might 
well be removed from the Index, when, 
and if, it is revised. 


2. Laurence Sterne, A Sentimental Jour. 
ney through France and Italy 


A Sentimental Journey by Laurence 
Sterne (1713-1768) has been described 
by a professor at Columbia University 
as “one of the most original and choice 
books in English literature, though not 
of the highest quality.’** Sterne was a 
somewhat eccentric Anglican divine 
who, like Donne and Swift before him, 
managed to combine a life of letters 
with his work in the ministry. A good 
many of his sermons have been pub- 
lished, but his reputation chiefly de- 
pends on Tristam Shandy and A Senti- 
mental Journey. The latter was the 
fruit of a seven-months’ trip on the con- 
tinent made in the hope of regaining 
his health. It was published in its un- 
finished state in 1768, a short time after 
Sterne’s death. On September 6, 1819, 
it was put on the Index, where it still 
remains. The motive for the condem- 
nation can hardly have been an attack 
on the clergy of France and Italy since, 
with one minor exception, they are 
treated kindly. The condemnation 
must have come from the conviction 
that Sterne’s habit of frequently men- 
tioning the unmentionable smelled too 
strongly of the old Adam, though his 
humor would hardly be judged so se- 
verely today. 


“Wm. T. Brewster, “Sentimental Journey, 
A,” Encyclopedia Americana 24 (1955), P. 
573. 
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3. Jerome David Salinger, The Catcher 
in the Rye 


J. D. Salinger (1919- ) has pub- 
lished about three dozen short stories 
and one novel, The Catcher in the Rye. 
This little book, which was first pub- 
lished in 1951 has attained the stature 
of a small American classic. College 
professors are particularly fond of 
recommending it to their freshman and 
sophomore classes. As one teacher has 
explained this phenomenon, “J. D. Sa- 
linger’s Catcher in the Rye, a study of 
an idealistic boy in a confused, phari- 
saical, impure civilization, expresses a 
vision which American boys cannot fail 
to find more profoundly familiar, re- 
vealing and deeply moving than they 
ean ever again find that of Tom Sawyer 
to be.” Quite another picture of the 
book however is the following: 


The Catcher in the Rye tells of the 
madman’s week end he has in New 
York, after walking out on prep 
school. It’s a mad mélange of ice- 
skating at Radio City, interviewing a 
prostitute in his hotel room, escaping 
from a homosexual, and so on. Not 
only do some of the events stretch 
probability, but Holden’s character 
as an iconoclast,’a kind of latter-day 
Tom Sawyer or Huck Finn, is made 
monotonous and phony by the for- 
midably excessive use of amateur 
swearing and coarse language.** 


My personal objection to the book is not 
so much its use of words of a type 
which St. Paul declares “should not be 
so much as named among you”’ as to its 
basic immorality. It is one continuous 
round of drinking, fighting, necking, 
and, though hero Holden loses heart 
when the prostitute starts to undress in 
his room, I do not see how this and 
other episodes narrated would not be a 


“Riley Hughes, review in Catholic World 
174 (1951), p. 154. 


source of serious temptations to youth- 
ful readers. 


4. Morris L. West, The Devil’s Advocate 


The Devil’s Advocate by the English 
novelist Morris L. West is a recent, best 
seller. It is the story of an English 
monsignor, Blaise Meredith, Auditor to 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, who 
is afflicted with carcinoma and has only 
a few months to live. He is sent to 
Calabria to investigate the sanctity and 
alleged miracles of the deceased Gia- 
como Nerone. Before he dies he is able 
to do a certain amount of good for a 
number of different people: he buys 
a bed for the pastor of Gemello Minore 
so he won’t have to continue sleeping 
with his housekeeper; he partially 
straightens out a triangle in which a 
nymphomaniac countess, a dear friend 
and benefactress of a homosexual 
painter, is competing with the latter 
(with rather mixed motives on the part 
of both) for the affections of the 
illegitimate adolescent son of the 
“saint” whose life and miracles he is 
investigating. This delightful travesty 
on human nature (which is, of course, 
to be taken in all seriousness) is fit- 
tingly spiced with numerous references 
to beds, baths, female breasts, phallic 
symbols, the description of a “nocturnal 
pollution,” and other condiments of the 
sort to keep the jaded reader turning the 
pages. In the end the monsignor him- 
self attains the spiritual stature of Abou 
Ben Adhem—he at least turns out to 
be “one that loves his fellow men,” 
about which there was some doubt in 
the beginning. Having lived a year and 
a half in Italy, I should say that there 
is hardly a believable character in the 
book. The only thing more ludicrous 
than the work itself is its choice for dis- 
tribution by a Catholic book club. 
Some restitution might possibly be 
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made to the unfortunate subscribers if 
they were each given a free copy of 
Manzoni’s Promessi sposi (The Be- 
trothed). 


5. Alberto Moravia, Agostino 


Moravia (1907— 
a number of critics on both sides of the 
Atlantic as “one of the best writers in 
the world today.’** His 
which appeared shortly after the war, 
has been described in conjunction with 


) is regarded by 


Agostino, 


his Luca as “two of his most moving 
narratives.’’*® The story centers about 
a lad whose father is dead, and whose 
beautiful mother is receiving the atten- 
tions of a suitor, which makes him 
something of a rival in her son’s eyes. 
On the beach one day Agostino meets 
a band of boys headed by an adult 
homosexual. The boys reveal the mys- 
teries of sex to him and he is later un- 
successfully solicited by the pervert. 
At the end of the story Agostino tries to 
enter a house of prostitution with one of 
his new friends, but he is turned away 
because of his youth, though his com- 
panion gains admittance. Despite the 
praise which this book has received 
among literary critics, it has 
roundly condemned by. at 
ecclesiastic as directly tending to cor- 


been 
least one 


rupt consciences, especially those of 
youth.*® It is included in the general 
condemnation of all of Moravia’s works 
in decree of the Holy Office published 
on May 20, 1952. 


6. James Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man 


A Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man by James Joyce (1882-1941) is 
the last work listed in the Ten-Year 


“C. J. Rolo, “Alberto Moravia,” Atlantic 
Monthly 195 (Feb., 1955), p. 69. 

“William Dunlea, “Moralist Without an 
Ideal,” Commonweal 71 (1960), p. 680. 

“R. Spiazzi, O.P., “Adnotationes,” Monitor 
Ecclesiasticus 77 (1952), pp. 391-392. 
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Reading List of the Great Books Foun- 
dation. This alone should indicate the 
esteem in which it has been held in re- 
cent decades. It has been praised for 
its analysis of ‘“‘the tensions of adoles- 
cence and the confusions of puberty.” 
In many ways it is like the Catcher in 
the Rye and Agostino. All three deal 
with the greatest problem of youth— 
sex. There is a difference, however. In 
Catcher, Holden Caulfield thinks that 
he may learn a few things useful for 
later marriage from a prostitute, but 
then changes his mind at the last min- 
ute. In Agostino, the thirteen-year old 
hero is turned down at the door of the 
brothel. In A Portrait, the sixteen- 
year-old Stephen Daedulus successfully 
carries out his schemes, repents, but 
then loses both his faith and his love 
for his country in his longing for sen- 
sual and artistic beauty. An anony- 
mous reviewer of this book in America 
aptly described it a year after its pub- 
lication as “the work of one of those 
decadent Irishmen, so noisy just now, 
who scorn quotation marks, write foui 
words, give detailed descriptions of un- 
seemly thoughts, deeds and conversa- 
tions, and who no longer have any faith 
in the Church of their baptism.”4* The 
veiled references to natural and unnat- 
ural sex acts, the dour picture given of 
the clergy, the final apostasy of Ste- 
phen, all these add up, in my opinion, to 
an insidiously immoral book. 


7. Graham Greene, The End of the Affair 


Graham Greene (1904— ), a con- 
vert to Catholicism in 1939, has at dif- 
ferent times gained almost as much 
notoriety by his bizarre behavior as he 
His latest crusade 
seems to have been the formation of the 


has by his books. 


John Gordon Society, “in recognition of 
the struggle he has maintained for so 


* America 16 (1917), p. 406. 
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many years against the insidious men- 
ace of pornography.” The occasion for 
this attempt at ridicule was the effort 
taken by the editor of the Sunday Ex- 
press to see that Lolita was kept out of 
England, a book which, as Gordon 
noted in his campaign, Greene had 
listed as one of the best books of 1955.4* 
The End of the Affair is the story of the 
adulterous love of Maurice Bendrix and 
Sarah Miles as told by the former. The 
end comes when Maurice realizes that 
Sarah has promised to give up her life 
of sin if he is spared during a bombing 
of London. She becomes a Catholic 
and works a miracle after her death. 
As has been frequently observed, the 
miracle is the weakest part of the plot, 
and it certainly does not compensate 
for the painfully frank descriptions of 
the adulterous unions of the lovers. 
From various remarks dropped 
throughout the book, one could learn 
more about certain aspects of sexual 
intercourse, particularly psychological, 
than one could from the ordinary man- 
uals of moral theology. If such details 
are not thought necessary for the aver- 
age confessor, their telling seems hardly 
justified for the average reader by the 
not-so-bashful Bendrix. There can be 
little doubt that Cardinal Griffin had 
this book in mind when in his Advent 
Letter of 1953 he condemned novels by 
Catholic writers purporting to be the 
vehicle for Catholic doctrine, but which 
by passages giving an “unrestrained 
portrayal of immoral conduct prove a 
source of temptation to many of their 
readers.’’49 

8. Léon Daudet, Le voyage de Shake- 

speare 


Léon Daudet (1867-1942) was a 


French litterateur and politician who 


“Time, March 2, 1959, p. 72. 
" (London) Tablet 202 (1953), p. 540. 


married the granddaughter of Victor 
Hugo and later divorced her. He was 
e prolifie writer, and his Voyage de 
Shakespeare (1922) is considered to be 
one of his four best works. The novel 
is based upon an imaginary trip of 
William Shakespeare at the age of 
twenty to the continent. He sails from 
Dover to Rotterdam on August 10, 
1584, leaving behind his wife and two 
children. On board ship he recalls to 
himself an affair he had with a girl of 
twelve before ‘his marriage. In Rotter- 
dam he runs into a certain “Knight 
John” who turns out to be a Jesuit in 
disguise, and who offers him a book, the 
Spiritual Exercises. After a series of 
adventures, Shakespeare moves on to 
Amsterdam where he comes in contact 
with some rather dissolute characters, 
but manages to rescue a girl in the Jew- 
ish quarter who has been compelled to 
live incestuously with her father. He 
continues his travels and at Hamburg 
runs into a particularly loathsome char- 
acter, another Jesuit in disguise. Con- 
tinuing on his course he is rescued from 
freezing by a farmer, falls in love with 
the farmer’s daughter and seduces her. 
He then moves on to Copenhagen 
where he falls in love with an actress. 
The story ends with his setting out 
again for Elsinore. On December 14, 
1927, the Holy Office declared that the 
book was ipso ture condemned under the 
prescription of Canon 1399 and should 
be placed on the Index.*® 


9. Léon Daudet, Les Bacchantes 


Daudet’s Bacchantes, which ap- 
peared in 1931, was occasioned by the 
recent discovery in the Villa of Myster- 
ies near Pompeii of a wonderful series 


® Acta Apostolicae Sedis 19 (1927), p. 446: 
ad praescriptum canonis 1399 Codicis turis 
canonicit ipso iure damnatum esse declarant 
atque in Indicem librorum prohibitorum in- 
serendum mandarunt. 
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of paintings representing an initiation 
into the rites of Dionysus, or Bacchus. 
The story is centered around a group of 
twentieth-century “Bacchantes.” The 
hero of the tale is Romain Ségétan, a 
widower, who is “the Edison of France.” 
He has invented a machine that can 
conjure up events that took place hun- 
dreds of years before. Assistants in his 
experiments are two learned neighbors, 
Félix Dévonet and the physician Béna- 
lep. Others interested in his work are 
the actress Ariana and Tutlie, the beau- 
tiful widow of the wealthy Calvat. 
There is also the local curé, the abbé 
Parroy, “un saint homme de quelque 70 
ans, universellement respecté, maigre et 
menu comme le curé d’Ars, et qui, 
comme lui, vivait dans le surnaturel, au 
milieu d’une population incroyante.”’ 
Ségétan not only draws his scientific in- 
spiration from Aphrodite, but he finds 
it necessary after his discoveries to find 
further consolation in the same. He is 
blinded by the gunshot of a jealous hus- 
band, but regains his sight with the 
help of the woman he loves through a 
kind of sympathetic magic. A project 
is drawn up for the circle to go to 
Pompeii and there, with the assistance 
of the machine, call up an ancient ini- 
tiation at the Villa of Mysteries before 
it was overwhelmed by the eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius. The past is effec- 
tively evoked in the last chapter, and 
this provides the oc@asion for an orgy 
among the members of the circle. 
Ségétan thus arouses the ire of the hus- 
band of the woman he had ambitioned 
seducing and is trickily murdered. The 
women in the group then take revenge 
by doing away with his murderer. This 
is an unsavory piece, and it is not sur- 
prising that it was described as “utterly 
obscene” by the Holy Office and de- 
clared to be ipso iwre condemned by the 
prescription 2f Canon 1399 §9, the par- 
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agraph dealing with obscene books. 
The book was put on the Index by the 
Holy Office on February 17, 1932." 
The following day Pope Pius XI ap- 
proved the decision of the congregation 
and ordered it to be published. 


10. James Joyce, Ulysses 


A rather frightening commentary on 
the age is the observation that Joyce’s 
Ulysses “is the most widely discussed 
novel of our time, the most influential 
for technique and style.”®* The action 
of this story takes place in Dublin on a 
single day in 1904, and an attempt is 
made to capture all the deeds and de- 
sires of as tawdry a group of characters 
as has ever been assembled between the 
covers of a single book. The novel has 
had a checkered history in the courts. 
When it first began to appear serially 
in the Little Review in 1920 a complaint 
was made, and the publishers were fined 
in the City Magistrate’s Court in New 
York for printing filth. It then came 
out in book form in Paris in 1922, but 
was banned in England and in the 
United States. On December 6, 1933, 
a decision of Judge John Woolsey de- 
clared that the book was not obscene 
and that it could be brought through 
customs. However, a good many do 
not agree with this opinion. Alfred 
Noyes, for example, in a review of the 
book when it first came out, declared 
that it is “simply the foulest book that 
has ever found its way into print... 
There is no foulness conceivable to the 
mind of man that has not been poured 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis 24 (1932), p. 71: 
ad praescriptum canonis 1399 $9 Codicis turis 
canonici, tpso ture damnatum esse declararunt 
atque in Indicem librorum prohibitorum in- 
serendum mandarunt librum quam maxime 
obscenum. 

52. N. Magill and D. Kohler, Masterplots 
12 (New York, 1955), p. 1040. 
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forth into its imbecile pages.’”** More 
recently Edmund Fuller has described 
Ulysses and Finnegans Wake together 
in the following terms: “As a concep- 
tion of man in his nature and life, like 
John Randolph’s famous rotten mack- 
erel in the moonlight, they shine and 
stink .. . These reveal Joyce thrashing 
in convulsions at the end of his un- 
severed Roman Catholie umbilical cord. 
In spite of his repudiation of his faith 
and tradition, he tied himself to it by 
abuse.”’?# 

Much more could be said about each 
one of these books and their respective 
authors, but after ordering them ac- 
cording to their relative obscenity, it 
might be well to evaluate them abso- 
lutely. This type of study has been 
attempted by two Belgian Jesuits with 
respect to some 55,000 different pieces of 
fiction, but their work is of no particular 
advantage to us here since, in the latest 
edition, they classify as mauvais the 
worst of their seven categories, Wadame 
Bovary, A Sentimental Journey, A Por- 
trait of the Artist, Agostino, Le voyage, 
Les Bacchantes, and Ulysses.*” The 
other three books we have discussed 
had not as yet been published. Such a 
blanket condemnation is not very en- 
eouraging, but still I think that some 
vomparison among the books themselves 
may be made. If we would take the 
figure one as the unity of obscenity, I 
think that the books might be rated as 
follows: Madame Bovary 1; A Senti- 
mental Journey 2; The Catcher in the 
Rye and The Devil’s Advocate 4; A 
Portrait of the Artist and Agostino 5; 

“Quoted by Herbert Gorman in James 
Joyce (New York, 1948), p. 295, where many 
other similar expressions of opinion may be 
found. 

“Edmund Fuller, Man in Modern Fiction 
(New York, 1958), pp. 123-27. 

~G. Sagehomme, S.J., and E. Dupuis, S. J., 
Répertoire alphabétique de 154500 auteurs, 


avec 55.000 de leurs ouvrages qualifiés quant a 
leur valeur morale® (Tournai, 1950). 


The End of the Affair 6; Le voyage de 
Shakespeare and Les Bacchantes 7 or 
8; and last, but by no means least, and 
a book which “completely wrecks the 
curve,” Joyce’s Ulysses at 16. 

A comparison such as this, will afford, 
I believe, little support to the theory 
that “anything goes” so long as it does 
not manifest a “prurient interest” in 
sex. It seems to me that Daudet’s two 
books, which are precious items in the 
sense that they are the only ones, as 
far as I know, that have ever been 
specifically condemned as coming under 
the letter of Canon 1399, are just as 
much a “a vision of reality” as Joyce’s 
sordid Ulysses. With a considerable 
amount of artistry the characters are 
simply portrayed as leading a certain 
kind of life, and I cannot see any mani- 
fest intent on the part of Daudet to 
persuade his readers to imitate them. 
The abbé in Les Bacchantes complains 
rather bitterly to his bishop about his 
“Que ce sont des paiens 
. de grands es- 
Ils ont de 
l’envergure pour le terrestre. Mais, 
quant au ciel, ils sont des sots.” When 
it comes to specific details of sexual ac- 
tivity, Daudet has lengthier descriptions 
than Greene in the End of the Affair, 
but he hardly yields to the Englishman 
in quality. As for Joyce and _ his 
Ulysses, the claim is frequently made 
that it is not an “obscene” book. Yet 
I think that a neutral observer will 
have to confess that its potentialities 


charges: 
fieffés, Monseigneur . 
prits sans un ombre d’ame. 


as an aphrodisiac far surpass those of 
Daudet’s two works. 

Ulysses, of course, presents a further 
1399 $6, 
which tpso iure prohibits “books that 


problem involving Canon 
attack or deride any Catholic dogmas’’ 
or “detract from divine worship.” As 
Joyce’s biographer has aptly observed: 
“His mind longed to adore and to 
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desecrate.”** Just because it is fiction 
does an author have the privilege of 
portraying a Black Mass in a brothel, 
of twisting profound sayings of our 
Lord into adulterous meanings, of pun- 
ning the Confiteor, as is done in 
Finnegans Wake, into a vivid exhorta- 
tion to sexual intercourse? To express 
indignation at such blasphemies may 
seem uncouth, but is there any doubt 
that Joyce ever meant anything but 
what he said? And if not, why should 
he not be condemned? Father Faber 
was perhaps excessively aggrieved at 
Milton’s Arianism, but surely his words 
are applicable, or so it seems to me, to 
Joyce: “How can a country have need 
of anything—policy, courage, talent, or 
anything which is unblessed of God— 
and how can any talent in any subject- 


Richard Ellmann, James Joyce (New 
York, 1959), p. 49. 
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matter be blessed by the Eternal Father 
for one who in prose and in verse denied, 
ridiculed, blasphemed the Godhead of 
the Eternal Son? Si quis non amat 
Dominum Jesum Christum, sit anath- 
ema—so wrote St. Paul.’** 

Much of the unfortunate enthusiasm 
that has been expressed for the authors 
here discussed has been due to an in- 
sistence on form rather than on con- 
tent in works of art, a certain indica- 
tion of intellectual decline. Surely the 
hours spent in the study and reading of 
these authors might be more profitably 
spent on less dangerous subjects: “He 
that toucheth pitch shall be defiled with 


1." 


* Quoted by Father Walter, O.S.B., in “Lit- 
erature and Dogma,” THr HoMILeTIc AND 
PastoraL Review 35 (1934-35), p. 172. 

* Eccles. 13.1. See J. J. Walsh, “Eliminating 
Sex Incitements,’ THe HomILetic AND Pas- 
TORAL Review 30 (1929-30), pp. 935-45. 
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“Good with the Kids”’ 


i the most common trib- 
ute paid to the young assistant parish 
priest is: “Father is good with the kids.”’ 
This remark has been made so often 
by such a variety of speakers and about 
the most bizarre assortment of clergy 
that it has, in effect, taken on a note 
of ambiguity. Actually, it’s hard to 
determine nowadays whether the re- 
mark is meant as a compliment or an 
insult. When the pastor says it, he may 
mean that Father has a marvelous 
knack of handling young people 
or... Father is so useless that the only 
thing he can do is play ball with the 
teenagers. When the laity say it, they 
can mean that Father is able to get the 
best out of the young people, or that 
Father is such a big kid himself that 
he fits right in with the adolescent set. 

Whatever the meaning attached to 
this cliché by others, I believe that 
every young priest should settle in his 
own mind what it means to be “good 
with kids.” That is, every young priest 
should determine for himself the general 
and specific goals he hopes to accom- 
plish in his dealings with the young of 
the parish. I mention the young assist- 
ant because, more often than not, he 
gets the job of working with the parish 
youth organization. However green a 
priest may be, immediately after ordi- 
nation there seems to be a general pre- 
sumption that he is the most qualified 
to handle the young. And so, to his own 
surprise (or conceit), the newly or- 
dained finds himself accepted by the 
pastor and the congregation as an 


By THOMAS P. CARROLL 


authority on youth—often simply be- 
cause he, too, is young. 

In this article I should like to outline 
some principles for the priest in parish 
youth work, or explain what I feel is 
the complimentary sense of the expres- 
sion, “Father is good with the kids.” 


WE MUST ALL BE 
“GOOD FOR THE KIDS” 


First of all, it should be clear to all 
thinking priests that we must be “good 
for the kids.” We can’t afford not to 
be! The future of the Church, in fact 
the future of the world, depends upon 
the elevating influence we have on the 
leaders and citizens of tomorrow. And 
the young assistant in the smallest 
parish is in a key position to influence 
these men and women of tomorrow’s 
world. Aside from the influence he 
exerts in common-with all priests—that 
is, through the administration of the 
sacraments and from the pulpit—there 
are two additional reasons why the 
priest youth-worker makes such an im- 
pression on the character of the young. 
There is the close personal contact he 
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has with them through the organiza- 
tions and social affairs of parish life. 
The young priest is with the young 
people often, planning their entertain- 
ment, guiding and directing their or- 
ganizations, accompanying them on 
picnics, to ball games, and so forth. 
Added to this is the unique psychologi- 
cal position in which he finds himself. 
The priest, by reason of his office and 
his prominence in the parish, is often 
held in respectful awe by the adults of 
the parish. He is spoken of in terms of 
undisguised admiration and dignified 
respect by these adults in their homes. 
This does not go unnoticed by the 
younger set in the family. And so, in 
his close association with these young 
people, Father’s words carry much 
weight with them. He is a big man in 
their estimation, and, therefore, even 
his casual observations land with a 
mighty impact on young minds. For 
this reason the priest working with ado- 
lescents plays a vital role in the char- 
acter formation of the young people in 
the parish. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Granted, however, that every priest 
should be “good for the kids,” it is unde- 
niable that not every priest is “good 
with the kids.” That is, while every 
priest is equipped by reason of his spir- 
itual powers, his education, and expe- 
rience to have a wholesome effect on the 
young, not every priest is capable of 
bringing these factors very readily into 
play when working with young people. 
Some priests are automatically disqual- 
ified for this work because of old age 
or dispositions of nature. (However, 
simply being pastor or not caring for 
this type of work is hardly a legitimate 
reason for abandoning this important 
apostolate.) But before discussing the 
qualities which are necessary if a priest 
is to be “good with the kids,” I should 
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like to consider some popular miscon- 
ceptions. 

The first is the old bromide that the 
priest has to be young to work effec- 
tually with the teenagers or young 
adults. De facto the young priest will 
almost invariably get the job, but is 
this necessarily the wisest move? It is 
a very shallow line of thought to assume 
that youth is a per se qualification for 
working with the youth. There are, 
of course, many natural advantages 
that the young priest will enjoy in 
dealing with the teenagers and young 
adults. But are there not also many 
disadvantages attached to his youth- 


fulness? 


For example, his inexperience 
in the priesthood. I believe every priest 
spends the first few months after ordi- 
nation pinching himself and asking, “Is 
that really me they are calling Father?” 
He is so recently removed from the 
ranks of the laity that he retains some 
of the behavior patterns of the layman. 
In his efforts to be a humble and un- 
affected priest, he tends to discount the 
respect shown him by the laity. In an 
attempt to become accepted by the 
people, he may tend to remove his 
clerical garb, and he may become very 
critical of those “stuffy” priests who 
labor so hard to maintain that priestly 
respect which he takes so much for 
granted. He is still a few years away 
from the realization that this respect 
must be earned, that it is the laity’s way 
of acknowledging true priestly conduct 
Meanwhile, should he, who 
is learning—often by trial and error— 
to behave like a priest, be entrusted with 


in a man. 


the most impressionable people of the 
After all, the 
adult members of the parish are likely 
to take Father’s greenness into account. 


parish, the youngsters? 


but the young, whose lifetime images of 
the priesthood are in the process of be- 
ing formed, are not capable of this ma- 
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“GOOD WITH THE KIDS” 


ture judgment. Are they to be the sub- 
jects of his trial-and-error experiments? 
Should they, in their crucial stage of 
maturing, be entrusted to him simply 
hecause he is young? I think not! Let 
youth in a priest be accompanied by 
other, more fundamental qualities if he 
is to be truly “good with the kids.” 


POPULARITY NO GAUGE 
OF EFFECTIVENESS 


It is also a mistake to equate popu- 
larity with being “good with the kids.” 
Popularity is too superficial a factor to 
be a gauge of priestly effectiveness with 
the young. It can sometimes be gained 
in the most unpriestly manner. At any 
rate, it is not hard to come by. If a 
priest is willing to furnish his car for 
transportation to the local drive-in 
hamburger shop, if he is content to keep 
his conversation light and breezy, to 
wear the latest in sport clothes; and to 
organize a steady diet of dances, hay- 
rides and parties, then he is “a good 
Joe,” for whatever that is worth. But 
let him then try to steer the conversa- 
tion toward God and the serious things 
of life; then he finds that he has paid 
dearly for his precious popularity, for 
it has seriously hampered his spiritual 
effectiveness with the young. He is not 
expected to be “preachy” like the other 
priests, nor can he take a really strong 
position on such popular practices as 
going steady or modesty in dress. Oh, 
no! He might then lose some of this 
popularity which he has learned to 
cherish so tenderly. He finds that he 
has to call on a more spiritual type of 
priest to give his young charges a day of 
recollection if there is some moral or 
religious program he is trying to encour- 
age. Yes, the popular priest will always 
rate with the “kids,” but, unless his pop- 
ularity is joined to higher qualities, he 









is not the type of man we’d like to see 
the youngsters imitate. 


WHERE ARE WE HEADED? 


Discounting, therefore, either youth 
or popularity (taken by themselves) as 
qualifications for youth work, I should 
like to suggest some positive traits that 
would make the priest “good with the 
kids.” There are three such traits. I 
think that a priest will be “good with 
the kids” if he has enough human qual- 
ities to attract them; is spiritually dy- 
namic enough to elevate them; is prac- 
tical enough to organize for them. For 
there can be no speaking of success with 
youth unless they are elevated. And 
there is no hope of elevating them unless 
we are able to attract them to us. And 
there is no point in stimulating their 
ideals unless we can provide outlets 
for their newly-acquired enthusiasms. 

Before examining these three quali- 
fications for a successful apostolate with 
the youth, we should define the goal of 
our work with youth. After all, we are 
priests, and our objective is not to de- 
velop athletes, actors or to run a “boy 
meets girl” club. By whatever diverse 
means we choose, our common goal is 
to make better Catholics of our youth. 
However, such a general statement as 
“making better Catholics” is open to ex- 
treme interpretations. Some priests, 
ignoring the differences in nature, 
graces, and environment, would seek to 
make all their young people zealous lay 
apostles. Others, aware of the futility 
of such an impractical program, would 
be content if only their young charges 
are attending Sunday Mass regularly. 
As mentioned, these are extremes. To 
be realistic—yet not  fatalistic—in 
youth work, we must distinguish be- 
tween the various types of young Cath- 
olics with whom we are dealing. There 
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are those who are irregular in the re- 
ception of the sacraments, who are out- 
side the influence of parish life, hanging 
around in pool halls or drug stores. 
These we must attract to parish activ- 
ities, games, dances, and so forth, in 
order ultimately to make them regular 
in their reception of the sacraments. 
Then there are those young people, al- 
ready quite regular in the reception of 
the sacraments, who practice their re- 
ligion on a selfish plane, those, in other 
words, whose sole interest is to do what 
they must in order to get themselves to 
heaven, with no thought as to helping 
their neighbor. These we must strive 
to change into lay apostles, burning with 
zeal to use their talents and graces for 
the benefit of their spiritually less for- 
tunate brothers. Finally, there are 
those who are already doing this, who 
are apostolic-minded. These we must 
encourage to follow whatever religious 
vocation that may be offered them by 
God. In short, in working with the 
young, we must aim to make the lax 
regular, the regular apostolic, and the 
apostolic must be encouraged to follow 
a higher calling to the priesthood or re- 
ligious life when the vocation is present. 

To accomplish such a noble and yet 
realistic ideal in working with the 
young, the priest must have the quali- 
ties mentioned in the definition of being 
“good with the kids.” He must be 
human enough to attract them, spirit- 
ually dynamic enough to elevate them, 
and practical enough to organize for 
them. 


“TO BE HUMAN” 


Human enough to attract them. By 
this I do not mean that the priest must 
have the natural gifts of looks, charm, 
athletic ability, or even youth itself. 
Rather, he must have a sympathetic 
understanding of the minds and hearts 
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of the young. He must convey to them 
that he understands they have problems, 
real problems, to cope with during ado- 
lescence. Too many adults brush aside 
the problems mentioned by the young 
simply because they themselves have 
greater problems and can’t be bothered 
with such trivial matters as dating, 
popularity, sports, and so on. “To be 
human” means to have an open ear to 
the often confused and emotionally im- 
mature youth; to convince him that we 
stand ready to support and advise him 
in his difficulties, and not simply to 
preach to him; to indicate to him the 
real values of life and to point out the 
sophistry of this world’s values. “To 
be human” means that we must develop 
some common denominator with the 
young. St. John Bosco once learned 
how to juggle in order to attract to him 
the children in the streets of Rome, and 
from him to attract them to God. 
Though it is hardly here advocated that 
we become jugglers, we could take time 
to glance at the daily papers to note 
which popular tune is the current rage 
among teenagers, or the names of the 
most popular singers, actors, or athletes. 
Not that we have to accept their stand- 
ards in these matters, but just knowing 
what their likes and dislikes are will 
prevent us from being pegged as 


“ 


squares.” 
TO BE SPIRITUALLY DYNAMIC 
The second qualification is to be 


spiritually dynamic enough to elevate 
the young. Webster defines the adjec- 


tive “dynamic” as “belonging to, or 


characterized by energy; forceful’; 
again, “pertaining to change.” If we 
were to transfer the term from the 


realm of physics to the spiritual life, 


“dynamic” would mean something like 
this: “a spiritual life forceful enough 
to effect a change in others.” This de- 
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mands, of course, that our prayer life be 
such that there is an overflow of God’s 
graces from us to others. But it also 
means something else. To effect a 
change in the spiritual life of the young, 
we must make them aware that such 
a change or improvement is necessary. 
Therefore, they must see in our conduct 
an ideal toward which they are to strive. 
We must stand before them as a living 
contradiction to all the false values 
preached by the world around them. 
As a result of our conduct they must 
recognize their own shortcomings and 
the immaturity of so many of their 
views. 

For the priest to be breezy and flip- 
pant, to behave always as the clown and 
life of the party, to be an admirer of 
Cadillacs, wealth and pleasure for their 
own sake is to confirm in the young 
mind what the world has preached to 
him already. To effect a change in 
them we must quietly and unobtru- 
sively make them aware of the gap that 
lies between their adolescent ideals and 
the aspirations of Christian living. To 
this end the priest develops a watchful- 
ness over his own conduct while in the 
presence of teenagers and young adults. 
Some priests feel that, while they must 
be on their guard among older members 
of the parish, they can relax and be 
themselves among the young. Now, 
while a priest can safely relax only 
among other priests, yet of the two 
alternatives—relaxing among the 
younger or elder members of the laity— 
the former practice is the more danger- 
ous. It is more necessary to be priestly 
among the young than among the old. 
The adult Catholic has experience and 
judgment enough to distinguish be- 
tween the priest and the man. He ean 
respect a priest whether that priest is 
holding in his hands a chalice or a high- 
ball glass, whether he wears a cassock 


or swimming trunks. But the adoles- 
cent is different. His lifelong image 
of the priesthood is in process of being 
formed. Being young, he tends to judge 
people and things by the more super- 
ficial standards of clothes and externals. 
Since we must mingle with the young 
on so many social or informal occasions, 
we should be careful about such exter- 
nal things as clerical dress, and we 
should be on our guard to act as priests. 
Aside from the times we dress for 
games, picnics, or carpentry work with 
the young, we should be eager to be 
seen in clerical garb. Our roman collai 
serves as a symbol to these young people 
that, after all, while we may share in 
their activities, we are still not quite 
the same as they. This little piece of 
white linen (or litholin) reminds them 
that we are men of God, who are with 
them in order to make them children of 
God. 


TO BE PRACTICAL 


The third part of the definition is that 
we be practical enough to organize for 
the young. It would be of little value 
to the apostolate for youth if we con- 
fined our ideas and theories to paper or 
to priestly “bull sessions.” The success- 
ful youth worker is the priest who can 
organize for them. How can we attract 
the boys from the poolhalls unless there 
are some parish teams to interest them? 
How attract the girls from the drug- 
stores unless there is a parish teentown 
to substitute for the drugstore society? 
Why bother talking of developing fu- 
ture lay apostles unless we take the 
time to organize a Junior Legion of 
Mary, a Sodality, a Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine? To develop 
ideals that cannot be exercised is to 
frustrate, not elevate, the young. And 
unless we seek out, counsel, and in some 
way extend the aspirations of the 
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would-be religious among our youth, 
who can expect vocations to develop? 
If there is any reason for this third 
phase of our definition, it is that we be 
“doers of the word, and not hearers 
only.” In working with the young, we 
must provide opportunities as well as 
preach sermons. It is the necessary 
follow-up of the two previous parts of 
the definition of “being good with the 
kids.” 

With these three qualifications— 
which are within the grasp of almost 
every priest—I believe there can be 
genuine success in working with the 
youth. Success in this field cannot, of 
course, be measured by statistics or any 
material criteria. After all, we are 
dealing here with the interior changes 
that take place in the formation of the 
young person’s character. But if there 
is any gauge of success, however ap- 
proximate, it would be to see the young 
people, who were formerly lax, now 
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attending the sacraments; those who 
were good, but selfish about their faith, 
enrolling in adult apostolic groups; fi- 
nally, the joy every priest experiences 
in seeing his young enter the religious 
life. This, more than any counting of 
teams in our sports program or young- 
sters attending our dances, is the true 
measure of success in the apostolate to 
youth. 

In the second nocturn of the feast of 
St. Catherine of Siena (April 30) the 
Roman breviary says of that great 
saint: “No one ever approached her 
who did not go away the better for it.” 
I believe it would be our grandest 
priestly reward to have this said of us 
in our dealing with the thousands of 
young people whom we priests will meet 
in the course of our lives: “None ap- 
proached us without going away the 
better for it.” It would be the Church’s 
unambiguous way of saying: “Father 
was good with the kids.” 
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The New Rubrics 


Well, they’re out in the official text 
which we have before us, and run to 
140 pages (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, pp. 
593-734). That makes a long docu- 
ment indeed, but of course the spacing 
is ample and the type large in the Acta 
presentation. Without further ado and 
making use of the official source, we 
herewith offer a summary analysis of 
this landmark legislation which bears 
the full title Rubricae Breviarii et Mis- 
salis Romani. 

1961, it is a 
thoroughgoing reform and revision of 
the rubrics both for the missal and for 
the breviary, prepared by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites. It is not a new 
discipline, but may be compared with 
the “new” Code of Canon Law in so far 
as it represents a harmonious concord- 
ance of already existing law and a sim- 
plification. But it is unlike the Code 
in so far as it is not a definitive codi- 
fication of the Church’s rubrical system. 
That will have to wait until the forth- 
coming ecumenical council, perhaps to 
commence in 1962. Even so, it is not 
known when Vatican II will get to its 
liturgical sessions; nor how long the 


Effective January 1, 


council will last; nor how long it will 
take afterwards to work up the final 
form of the Church’s official prayer. 
Nevertheless, it’s perhaps a good guess 
to say that the definitive legislation 
will be in your hands by the middle or 
early 70’s! Meanwhile, the present 
document will hold its validity. 

As will be remembered, Pope John 
XXIII promulgated the code on July 
25, 1960, in his motu proprio: Rubric- 
arum instructum. It is in the tradition 
of rubrical reform decreed by the 
Council of Trent and implemented by 
Pius V and continued under Pius X and 
Pius XII. It aims at an organic clari- 
fication by going back to the more pris- 
tine observance of rubrics, an observ- 
ance that became unduly complicated 
and unclear with the accretions of the 
passing years. “Simplicity” and “clar- 
ity’ might therefore be the keynote 
words to describe this latest law. And 
it represents herculean effort by the ex- 
perts who turned out such an admirable 
work. 

In the front of your missal you'll find 
several papal documents preceding the 
Rubricae generales Missalis. A similar 
collection of documents exists for the 
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breviary, printed either in the front of 
the pars hiemalis or in a separate folder 
—Bullae Summorum Pontificum, Ta- 
bellae, Rubricae 


tionibus et Variationibus. All these pro- 


generales cum Addi- 


lix rules, which few priests ever actually 
go through personally, at least in the 
They 
would have force only as restated and 
reordered in the new code. 

Pius XII commenced the simplifica- 
tion and revision of the Churech’s ru- 
brieal system in 1955. After this, the 
work was continued by the officials in 
Rome under the directive that there 
should be developed a general restora- 
tion of the liturgy to a simpler and older 
form. Such an up-to-date pontiff as 
John XXIII would be expected to carry 
on in the same progressive direction as 


Latin, are all abrogated now. 


his predecessor, and it was made known 
that part of the work of the ecumenical 
council proclaimed by the reigning Pope 
would be to undertake this giant task. 
In its measure, then, this document is 
a well-ordered, 
complete statement of the 
system. 


comprehensive, and 
rubrical 
It is neat, clean, compact— 
. .n se compacta tota.” 

If you were to open up the Acta as 
we're doing at the moment, you'd first 
see the motu proprio of John XXIII 
approving the new code, and this is 
followed by the actual decree of the S. 
Congregation of Rites promulgating it. 
Then comes the body of this long docu- 
ment. 

There are three major divisions con- 
sisting of 530 numbered paragraphs 
treating: 1) General Rubries; 2) Ru- 
bries for the breviary; 3) Rubries for 
the missal. Then is given the calendar 
for each of the months, and this is fol- 
lowed by a listing of variationes in the 
breviary, the missal, and the martyr- 
ology. Let’s look in some detail at the 
three major parts. 

The section on general rubrics treats 
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the various kinds of liturgical days and 
the norms of precedence among them: 
ferials; vigils; 


Sundays; feast days; 


octaves; the parts of the year, ete. 
This holds for both the missal and the 
breviary. 

The second division, covering the 
rubries for the breviary, sets forth the 
time for the saying of the canonical 
hours; the class of various feasts; the 
parts of the divine office (psalms, 
hymns, antiphons, ete.) ; the lessons for 
Matins and the responses; orations; 
commemorations; the Sign of the Cross; 
The basic structure 
of the office is the same as previously, 
and, whether the recitation is in choir 
or privately, it will be done in precisely 


genuflections, ete. 


the same manner in either way, except 
that one reciting it privately will not 
say Dominus vobiscum, but rather will 
say Domine, exaudi orationem meam. 

The third part of the document con- 
tains the rubrics for the missal: the 
calendar to be used; the conventual 
Mass; the Mass for Sundays and ferial 
days and feasts; votive Masses; Masses 
pro defunctis; the different parts of the 
Mass (prayers at the foot of the altar; 
Gloria; orations; Creed; preface); the 
proper voice; the rules about genuflect- 
ing; the preparation of the altar. 

Following these three major parts 
comes the Chureh calendar establish- 
ing the feasts for the year. Finally 
there is the section on Variationes in 
the missal, the breviary, the martyrol- 
ogy. 

Above we presented something of a 
Now 
lets single out some particular points 


bird’s eye view of the total code. 


that we consider worthy of mention, 
especially from a practical point of view 
for the average priest’s knowledge. 
Only the Latin rite is affected. The 
liturgical day runs from midnight to 
midnight, and therefore from Matins to 
Compline—only more solemn days will 








ROMA LOCUTA 


have first Vespers, viz., Sundays and 
first-class feasts. 

Previously, a twofold standard for 
liturgical days existed: rank v.g., first 
and second class; rite, v.g., double and 
simple. But now all distinction based 
on rite is entirely eliminated. Only 
rank remains as the criterion. All li- 
turgical days are divided into four ranks 
(i.e., classes): first, second, third, 
fourth. Sundays are either of the first 
or second class, and the Sunday office 
begins with first Vespers of Saturday. 
Ferial days may be of any of the four 
classes, v-g., Ash Wednesday and _ all 
the days of Holy Week are first class; 
the Ember days are second class. 
Feasts as well as vigils fall into either 
first, second or third elass. There are 
only three octaves: Christmas; Easter; 
Pentecost. 

Lauds must be said in the morning by 
those who say it in common, even if 
they choose (which they may) to an- 
ticipate Matins on the preceding day. 
Even if Lauds is said privately, the code 
urges that it be said in the morning, 
since it is a morning prayer. Vespers 
and Compline are pushed into the after- 
noon always, even during Lent. 

Matins begins with Domine, labia 
mea aperies; Lauds and the “little 
hours,” along with Vespers, begin with 
Deus, in adiutorium meum intende; 
Compline begins with Jube, domne (or 
Domine), benedicere. The hours end 
without any kind of addition, namely, 
Prime with Dominus nos benedicat; 
Compline with Benedicat et custodiat; 
the other parts of the office with Fidel- 
ium animae But after Compline 
the proper antiphon of the BMV is said, 
with the Divinum auxilium ... . 

Antiphons are always said integrally 
before and after the psalms and can- 
ticles, at all hours. 

Matins, except for a few feasts, will 
have only one nocturn made up of nine 


psalms and three lessons. Second and 
third Scripture lessons are combined 
into a single lesson on Sundays and 
feasts. Feasts that retain the familiar 
longer office are those of the first and 
second class, and the last three days of 
Holy Week. Easter and Pentecost, 
with their octaves, will have the same 
makeup as before: three psalms and 
three lessons. 

In the calendar itself, the feasts are 
all as before, with some omissions. 
Whenever the same saint or the same 
mystery has previously had two feasts, 
this will be cut down to one. Still other 
feasts will be merely commemorated 
(they are the ones that make up that 
fourth class). 

The standing of Sundays has been 
upped since Sundays will take prece- 
dence over all feasts except first class. 

The temporal cycle in general is rein- 
stated in its primitive dignity over the 
festal eyele. Lent, for example, will 
have its ferials taking precedence over 
ordinary festal days, since everything 
except first and second class feasts will 
vield to the ferial office. 

The use of votive Masses, in general, 
is curtailed. That holds for Masses de 
requie also. You'll be able to celebrate 
them much less frequently than before. 

Somewhat more leeway is given to 
bishops to direct the carrying out of 
the liturgy in each diocese according to 
particular needs, within clearly deline- 
ated limits, however. A bishop may 
permit the solemnization of matrimony 
at any period of the year, for a just 
cause. 

Some of the rubrics relative to the 
celebration of Mass are of particular 
note. The phrase “private Mass,” in- 
cidentally, is to be avoided. All 
Masses, you see, are acts of public cult. 
On a very few days, v. g., the Purifica- 
tion when the Mass follows the bless- 
ing of candles and the procession, the 
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prayers at the foot of the altar up to 
and including the Oramus te, Domine, 
are omitted. Otherwise, the prayers 
at the foot of the altar remain exactly 
as before. Incensations can take place 
at all high Masses. The Creed will not 
be used so often as before. Ite, missa 
est will be used always, except when a 
procession follows the Mass (v.g., Holy 
Thursday), in which case Benedicamus 
Domino is employed. 

The last blessing is omitted only at 
Masses where the Benedicamus Domino 
or Requiescant in pace is said. The 
last gospel is regularly that of St. John, 
but it is omitted entirely whenever 
Benedicamus Domino is said; at the 
third Mass of Christmas; second Sun- 
day of Passiontide (Palm Sunday) if 
the blessing of palms and the procession 
has preceded; the Easter Vigil Mass; 
Masses pro defunctis when the absolu- 
tion over the casket is given; in certain 
Masses following consecrations as men- 
tioned in the rubrics of the Pontificale. 

Bishops are not permitted to decree 
in modo stabili the orationes imperatae. 

There has been some confusion, we 
believe, relative to the distribution of 
Communion to the faithful. This is the 
translation of the code on this point 
(n.502): ‘The proper time for distrib- 
uting Holy Communion to the faithful 
is during the Mass, after the Commun- 
ion of the celebrating priest, who him- 
self distributes it, unless (because of the 
great number of communicants) it is 
convenient that he be aided by another 
priest or by other priests. It is entirely 
improper that from the same altar at 
which Mass is actually being cele- 
brated, Communion should be distrib- 
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uted by another priest, outside the 
proper time of Communion.” This does 
not seem at all to forbid the distribu- 
tion of Holy Communion from another 
altar even at a time prior to the cele- 
brant’s Communion, for the prohibi- 
tion refers to its distribution in eodem 
altarx. This n.502 concludes: “For a 
reasonable cause it is permitted to dis- 
tribute Holy Communion also immedi- 
ately before or after Mass, and also 
outside Mass in the cases set forth in 
the ritual, Tit. V, cap. II, nn. 1-10.” 

A notable change concerns the omis- 
sion of the Confiteor and the absolution 
given by the priest at the time of Com- 
munion. Now, as soon as the priest 
has received the Precious Blood, he says 
the usual Ecce Agnus Dei and thrice the 
Domine, non sum dignus, and immedi- 
ately proceeds to the distribution of 
Communion to the faithful. 

At any solemn high Mass, the cele- 
brant himself does not read the Epistle 
or the Gospel, but leaves the reading of 
these solely to the subdeacon and 
deacon respectively. 

Will you have to buy a new missal 
and/or a new breviary? No. You can 
“make do” with the liturgical editions 
you have, although doubtless for con- 
venience sake it would be nice to ac- 
quire a new set of breviaries which will 
incorporate all the required alterations. 
A new missal is less necessary. 

Finally, it should be recalled what 
we mentioned at the outset, namely, 
that it will be at least a decade before 
the final reordering of the entire liturgy 
is achieved. And that’s a conservative 
guess. It may well be longer. 
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What Is God’s Opinion of You? 


Second Sunday in Advent 


“Art thou he who is to come?” (Gospel) 


OUTLINE: 
(1) What Christ said of John. 
(2) What do men say of you? 
(3) How does God judge you? 
(4) Conclusion: It takes fortitude to live 
only to merit the good opinion of 


God. 


Christ’s nationality has rarely, if 
ever, been challenged. Yet, today’s 
Gospel might lead us to suspect other- 
wise. In the events just read, Our Lord 
acts in a way usually attributed to those 
of Irish ancestry. When asked by the 
disciples of John the Baptist this simple 
question: “Art thou he who is to 
come?”, He replies by turning to ques- 
tion the crowd: “What went you out 
into the desert to see? A reed shaken 
with the wind? But what went you out 
to see? A man clothed in soft garments? 
... A prophet?” 

The answering of one question with 
the asking of another has been termed 


an “Trish trick.” This trick, if it may 
be ealled such, brings the spontaneous 
and complete support of John by the 
Master. Christ says of John that “he 
is more than a prophet,” that he has 
been sent before the face of man to pre- 
pare the way for God’s Son. 


WHAT DO MEN 

SAY OF YOU? 

What can be said of you? Not by 
those with whom you live, for they 
might try to understand you and ex- 
cuse you, but rather by those who know 
you only casually? What might be 
said of you? Not by those with whom 
you have been familiar since infancy, 
but by those who met you only a week 
ago in the markets, by those who travel 
with you on trains and buses, who wait 
for you to relinquish a publie phone so 
that they might use it for something 
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urgent? Frequently we are best known 
by little tell-tale deeds. 


HOW DOES GOD JUDGE? 


Men of fortitude and strength of char- 
acter always win the praise of God, for 
they faithfully reflect His sacred teach- 
ings even in the face of danger. Not 
those who walk proudly in the world’s 
wealth, but those who, for the sake of 
Christ, are poor of spirit and cheerfully 
share with others all they might possess 
—they are the beloved of God. Men 
who have embraced Christ’s preaching 
on the lonely Mount of Beatitudes, who 
have been forgiving, merciful, kind, 
and understanding—these are the 
friends of God. Those who stand pure 
of heart before a world filled with smut 
and open indecency are the only ones 
guaranteed the sight of God. So con- 
trary to worldly reasoning is that of 
Our Blessed Lord’s that He promises 
the peace of paradise to the meek of 
the earth. The humble man is not a 
weakling, for he shall storm and take 
heaven. And to the suffering who suf- 
fer after the manner of His own cruci- 
fied Son, God promises His eternal com- 
fort, for the meek, and the humble, and 
those who suffer for God’s sake are 
strong in soul. Like John the Baptist 
their vigor is spiritual, and they dare 
to stand for God and the things of God 
even in the face of death. 

From a communistic mock trial, not 
very long ago, came an aged and tor- 
mented Churchman. This prelate was 
accused of crimes against the State in 
spite of the fact he had repeatedly pro- 
fessed his innocence. Although found 
guilty in a rigged court of law, this man 
refused to repudiate himself. When led 
from the trial, people knelt along the 
street to receive his priestly blessing. 
One man, moving close enough to be 
heard, said to the Bishop: ‘God bless 
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you! You were brave not to deny all. 
Pray for me!” 

Looking at the stranger, the Bishop 
reportedly smiled a kind, knowing smile 
and replied in a low tone: “What else 
was there to do?” 

There is nothing else to do which 
matters but to stand for God and for 
what is right. The virtue of fortitude 
regulates our duties toward ourselves. 
We practice fortitude and manifest 
strength of character when we hold for 
what is right, for what is good in the 
face of fear. All of us have faced ob- 
stacles which made it difficult to act in 
a way that most pleases God. Who 
among us is not tempted? Does it not 
sometimes appear easier to lie than to 
admit that we have been wrong? Can 
you not sometimes gain the attention of 
others by repeating “rumors” as fact? 
Isn’t it sometimes a temptation to at- 
tack the way someone lives, in order to 
be the life of the party? And, when an 
employer is about to make promotions, 
might it not seem more advantageous to 
be known merely as “a practical Chris- 
tian” than “a practicing Catholic’’? 

It is never easy to stand for what is 
right and good. Such a position swiftly 
brought John’s execution. Still, we 
ought never forget that his strength of 
character, his fortitude, brought John 
the Baptist everlasting praise and glory. 

As you prepare to commemorate the 
birth of Him whom John preceded, why 
not take stock of yourself? In the face 
of your duty, have you acted with de- 
termination? There are parents, un- 
fortunately, who, knowing what is right, 
have nonetheless compromised for what 
is convenient. Such parents shiver be- 
fore the frown of a child. 


COURAGE TO BE GOOD 


In spite of repeated temptations, in- 
sinuations and attacks, have you been 








“FIAT!” 


steadfast in your duties to do what is 
right? 
God, your fellow man and those with 
By re- 


Past sins and offenses against 


whom you live need not recur. 
maining away from familiar occasions 
and people that have led you into sin, 
you avoid future offenses. 

Finally, with how much courage have 
you set about to live by the law of God? 
It sometimes appears that a barbed re- 
mark or contemptuous sneer throws us 
out of step in our efforts to reach God. 


“Fiat! 


Live not to please people, for these will 
rarely be satisfied. Rather than be con- 
cerned with what others may think, be 
cautious and prudent so that God will 
think the very best of you. 

These three—courage, determination, 
and steadfastness—are to be found in 
those who practice fortitude. These are 
the marks of one who has strength of 
soul. These things in John won for him 
the praise of Christ. Can they be found 
in you today? 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 


“Blessed art thou among women” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Saying the right thing at the right time. 
(2) Mary’s 
Heaven's invitation. 
(3) Mary’s life: 
(4) Conclusion: Let Mary be our model 


in our countless opportunities to grow 


momentous acceptance of 


per pe tual obedience. 


in grace through obedience. 


History has a way of honoring those 
who were able to say the right thing at 
the right time. You need not be a 
student of Latin to reeall how Caesar, 
on one bleak day, bemoaned, “The die 
is cast,” or, for that matter, how he 
explained at another time, “All Gaul is 
divided into three parts.” Even those 
of us who have not majored in English 
literature are familiar with “All the 
world is a stage, and we it’s players.” 
Most of us, I am sure, can unsnarl from 
memory’s cobwebs a picture of one 
brave Founding Father boldly assert- 
ing, “Give me liberty or give me 
death!” 
know of a short, rotund British states- 


Within our own memory we 


man who scolded Americans for “‘com- 
ing too late with too little.’ And in 
these days of unrest we can still hear 


the oratorical tones of a late American 
president who bolstered our morale by 
pointing out, “There is nothing to fear 
but fear itself.” 


FEW WORDS, BUT 

OF ETERNAL IMPORT 

Today over 300,000,000 Roman 
Catholics throughout the world honor 
a young Jewish girl on the feast of her 
immaculate conception. Only in her 
middle teens, Mary was asked to make 
a great decision. God had invited her 
to be the mother of His own Son. Per- 
plexed and no doubt frightened, her 
wonderment is recorded in Seripture: 
“How can this be... I know not man?” 
When informed that this request was 
God’s own will, Mary obediently 
agreed. She then said the right thing 
at just the right time. She uttered her 
Fiat: “So be it,” she says, “I will do 
it; His will be done.” 

In anticipation of her reply, God 
conceived this Jewish maiden free from 
the stain of original sin. Mary’s im- 
maculate conception has nothing to do 
with her body, but everything to do 
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with her soul. The body of Mary was 
formed in the flesh of her mother, Ann, 
even as yours and mine were first fash- 
ioned in the body of our own mothers. 
Unlike every other descendant of our 
first parents, Mary was born free of 
Adam’s stain. How fitting it is that 
she, who was to house the Son of God 
within her flesh, should be herself im- 
maculate from that very sin for which 
He was to take flesh and redeem men! 

Although knowing what Mary would 
answer when asked to become the 
mother of Christ, God never for a single 
instant forced her to utter her favorable 
reply. Had He so acted, even in this 
one case, man’s free will would have 
been destroyed. Knowing and causing 
are two distinct actions. When you 
leave church this morning, let us say, 
you consult a timetable to learn the 
time of arrival of a certain plane. You 
would know this in advance of the land- 
ing, but you would in no way cause 
that plane to land. It is with an in- 
finitely more perfect knowledge that 
God acted to conceive Mary in an im- 
maculate way. 

The praise and honor we give Mary 
this day does, then, come from her 
pleasing, brief, and very right reply to 
the angel: “I will; so be it.” This act 
of complete obedience to the will of God 
results in her mothering of Divinity; 
and from that maternity comes every 
celestial honor. 


A LIFETIME OF OBEDIENCE 


Time and time again, if not in word 
at least in action, Mary repeats her 
Fiat. When asked to flee for the safety 
of the Christ Child, even though she 
knows she holds the God of all men 
within her arms, she does so. When 
she goes down to Nazareth to live, away 
from the relative ease and comfort of 
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the city (though, humanly speaking, 
one might expect better lodging and 
surroundings for the Lord of the uni- 
verse and the Creator of all that is in 
it), Mary goes willingly. “I will; so be 
it.” When she loses her only Son and 
frantically searches for Him, only to 
find Him without understanding His ex- 
planation for returning to the temple, 
she accepts His actions obediently. In 
the last moments of His earthly exist- 
ence, when those closest to Him have 
fled and many whom He had blessed 
stop only to curse and jeer Him, it is 
Mary who stands almost alone beneath 
His cross. Knowing that her Son had 
created the very men who turn now to 
kill Him, Mary waits, even as His 
precious blood drips upon her robes, 
to hold within her arms once more the 
flesh that once rested in her virginal 
womb. “I will; so be it!” 


MODEL FOR OUR OBEDIENCE 


Throughout our earthly existence 
there are countless opportunities for us 
to say the right thing, if not in word, at 
least in deed. Mary’s words ean serve 
us well. When asked to rise for Sunday 
Mass, though rising may be irksome 
and the travel inconvenient, say with 
Mary: “TI will; so be it.” When sick- 
ness or affliction comes into your home 
and it will come, not because you 
want it or understand it, but simply 
because it is our human _heritage— 
then act as Mary acted: “TI will; so be 
it.” Should the honoring of parents 
become an arduous task, displeasing 
because the parents themselves have 
displeased God and you, honor them! 
It is God’s commandment. Simply say 
with Mary: “I will; so be it.” In all 
that is asked, let us be as obedient 
as Mary. And for this grace let us 
frequently ask, “Mary Immaculate, 
pray for us!” 
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YOUR SPIRITUAL CHRISTMAS CLUB 


Your Spiritual Christmas Club 


Third Sunday in Advent 


“What sayest thou of thyself?” (Gospel) 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Wisdom of Christmas-Club savings. 

(2) The time is now! 

(3) How to prepare. 

(4) Conclusion: What you store up now 
by living according to God’s pre- 
cepts you will enjoy this Christmas 
and in eternity. 


Christmas shopping should convince 
us that there is great wisdom in weekly 
savings through the Christmas Club. 
On this third Sunday of Advent I want 
to speak about Christmas-Club saving 
and about Advent and Christmas. 

The frenzied searching for gifts 
during this time of year swallow up 
sizeable amounts of our earnings. 
Many families, with two long weeks 
of shopping remaining, have already 
been drained of their reserve funds. 
Some are dejected since they will not 
possibly be able to secure suitable gifts 
for their closest friends. Others, we 
know, have begun borrowing to pur- 
chase items they cannot afford, while 
many are charging purchases for which 
they will be paying throughout the 
early part of the coming year. 

But there are people who have not 
felt the financial burdens of Christmas. 
How have they escaped? Regular 
weekly savings is the answer. These 
people are now receiving the money 
they prudently put away each week of 
the year. The Christmas season comes 
to them with no anxiety; it is neither 
a time of fear nor of caution. Ample 
money is now available for holiday 
purchases. Christmas for them is what 
they made it! 


THE TIME IS NOW! 


Is there any one of us who does not 
hope to make Christmas a happy time? 
Is there one who, even now, does not 
anticipate enjoying the Christmas holi- 
days? When the Feast of Christmas 
arrives, however, that day will be no 
happier for you than what you set out to 
make it at this time. You, yourself, 
will have no more peace of soul on 
Christmas Day than what you prepare 
for. How can you expect the miracu- 
lous? If on this third Sunday of Ad- 
vent you are uneasy because of some 
long-hidden fault in your life, you 
might well still be distressed on Christ- 
mas morn. If today you are neither a 
faithful nor devoted wife or husband, 
what leads you to believe you will be 
loving or loved on the birthday of Our 
Lord? 

Far more pleasing in God’s eye than 
a thinking man who ean distinguish 
between cigarette filters is the person 
who thinks of Christmas and prepares 
for the coming anniversary of Christ’s 
birth. The time is now to make your- 
self as you wish to be then. Like those 
days of Christmas-Club saving, prior to 
frenzied Christmas shopping, this third 
week of Advent is the time when you 
should be working on yourself. It is in 
these days that the Church almost 
shouts, “Remember, your life will one 
day end!” Since death comes like a 
thief in the night, the Chureh would 
have her children prepare not only for 
the coming of Christ at Christmas, but 
at whatever moment He might decide to 
call us in death. 
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I remember being called to a hospital 
ward one day. There a young Marine 
was to receive an emergency transfu- 
sion. One of the Navy nurses volun- 
teered to give him her blood. Blood- 
transfusion is not ordinarily dangerous, 
and it was something routine for the 
nurse. She had felt fine. Nonetheless, 
I had been summoned for the nurse, 
not the Marine. Something had gone 
wrong. The nurse was in danger. She 
kept erying that she did not want to die, 
that she was not ready to die. 

As suddenly as this comes death, and, 
since we know not when, or where, or 
precisely how we shall be summoned by 
Christ into eternity, every moment is 
important. Now, if you would make 
this Advent mean something in your 
life, I suggest you prepare immediately. 


HOW TO PREPARE 


Prepare for the coming of Our Lord 
into your life as you would prepare for 
the coming of a guest into your home. 
There is dusting, polishing and waxing 
to be done when a visitor is expected. 
The more important the visitor, the 
more thorough the cleaning. In any 
event, when company is coming, it is 
clean-up time at home. You and I- 
everyone of us—have some cleaning 
to do before the coming of Christ, either 
at Christmas or at the time of our 
death. If our sins of pride, and envy, 
and anger, and impurity were as specks 
of dust, and if our souls were homes, 
would we not at times be ashamed to 
invite a neighbor in for a visit? 

This third week of Advent gives to 
us an opportunity to make straight our 
lives, to confess our faults if necessary. 
During these days we might be more 
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considerate of our parents, older and 
slowed by years of service. These are 
the days to be forgiving of quick- 
tongued in-laws, for it is God’s law that 
we forgive our brother from our heart. 
He asks, in fact, that we do so before 
we come to His altar to pray. Now is 
the time to make ourselves right with 
God and man. Use these remaining 
days of Advent, like the days of Christ- 
mas savings, to put into your life all 
you wish to find there on the Feast of 
Christmas itself. 

The youngest American TV viewer 
may know the secret that unlocks the 
flavor in a filtered cigarette, yet how 
sad if adult Catholies like ourselves 
have forgotten Christ’s promise of peace 
and reward for any one of the Christian 
works of mercy. Isn’t there some sick 
friend you might visit in a hospital? 
Do you not know of a family you could 
help this Christmas? Have you made 
a single personal sacrifice to win the 
grace of conversion for a non-Catholic 
friend in your home or among your 
acquaintances? There are the poor, the 
orphans and the widows within the con- 
fines of your own parish whom you 
might reach out to comfort in their need 
and loneliness. Any one of these deeds 
unlocks the floodgates of Heaven, when 
done in the name of Our Lord, and wins 
for you an everlasting reward. 

The day of John the Baptist is long 
gone. These days in the third week of 
Advent are yours. Use them wisely, 
not only to store up for yourself treas- 
ures in heaven, where neither rust nor 
moth consume, nor thieves break in to 
steal, but also dividends for yourself 
on Christmas morn to make it the day 
of joy you wish it to be. 
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THE WORLD'S LITTLE VOICES 


The World’s Little Voices 


Fourth Sunday in Advent 


“The voice of one crying in the desert, ‘Make ready the way of the Lord’” 


(Gospel) 


OUTLINE: 

(1) God uses the little voices to proclaim 
elernal messages. 

(2) John the Baptist is the divine choice to 
announce Christ's coming. 

(3) The voices of children anticipating 

Christmas. 

(4) Penance and mortification as prepara- 
tion for Christmas. 

(5) Conclusion: 


opportunities to enjoy the joy of 


Christmas offers many 


others in forgetfulness of self. 


Almighty God often uses little voices 
to teach us lessons of great import. 
Within recent times young Bernadette 
Soubirous and Sister Catherine Labouré 
have spoken to the world of Mary and 
her glorious Immaculate Conception. 
Through the voices of youngsters at 
Fatima all mankind was exhorted to 
prayer and penance, and, through the 
innocent life of Maria Goretti, God 
again proclaimed the priceless value of 
purity and the struggle that must often 
be exerted in order to maintain it. 

As in the present, so in the past: 
God has indeed used “little voices” to 
make publie great lessons. In the past, 
as we read in this morning’s Gospel, the 
Almighty employs the voice of John the 
Baptist to prepare the people for the 
coming of His Son: “the voice of one 
erying in the desert, ‘Make ready the 
way of the Lord.’ ” 

At this period in the time of John the 
Baptist, Tiberius Caesar was in’ the 
fifteenth year of his reign. Pilate was 
then governor of Judea and a powerful 
man. Herod ruled the district of Gali- 
lee, while Philip, his brother in blood, 
was in command of Iturea and Tra- 


chonitis. Together, these two were men 
to be feared and men to be heard. As 
far as religion was concerned, Annas 
and Caiphas dominated the Jewish 
priestly scene. But, as the Gospel tells 
us, none of these men—not one of the 
world’s mighty—was asked to proclaim 
the coming of their Lord! 

John the Baptist, on the other hand, 
was neither rich nor powerful. He held 
no civie or religious honors. Neverthe- 
less, so holy was his life, so simple and 
honest his ways, that it was his voice 
which God used to alert the world to 
Christ’s coming, “the voice of one ery- 
ing in the desert: ‘Make ready the way 
of the Lord.’ ” 


VOICES OF CHILDREN 
ANTICIPATING CHRISTMAS 


And today, as we make ready for the 
Feast of Christmas, I believe that you 
and I might more fittingly prepare our- 
selves for the birth of Christ if we stop 
to listen to the “little voices’ in the 
world about us. 

To whom shall we listen? Hear, my 
dearly beloved, the little voices of chil- 
dren. Listen to the little voices of chil- 
dren about you: your own children; 
children in toylands; children kneeling 
with folded hands before tiny Christ- 
mas cribs. The voices are loud and 
they’re highpitched, for these young- 
sters are excited. They are preparing 
for the coming feast and they have 
counted the days until its dawning. In 
order that Christmas may be for them 
everything they hope it will be, each 
child knows that he must personally 
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“be good for goodness sakes,” or else 
risk being passed by. 

But what of you? As an adult, have 
you made any serious, personal prepa- 
ration for this Christmas? John’s ery, 
“Make straight the way of the Lord,” 
is a direct summons for personal prepa- 
ration. “Get ready,” he exhorts; “pre- 
pare yourselves.” And he all but 
shouts to us: “Be good, for Goodness 
Itself is to be born on Christmas. Be 
good and prepare for His coming.” 

All the “please’s” and the “thank 
you’s” and the “I’m sorry’s” from the 
lips of youngsters in these important 
days before Christmas reflect their in- 
dividual efforts to be good. Can not 
their little voices, then, remind us who 
may not be so little any longer that John 
the Baptist calls us, too? He urges 
ach of us, in the words of today’s 
Gospel, to make some genuine, personal 
preparation for Christmas. 


PENANCE AND MORTIFICATION 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


There can be no worthwhile personal 
preparation without penance and morti- 
fication. These are vital parts of any 
conscientious effort to please God. 
These two—penance and mortification 
—refer directly to sin which is the 
single offense against the Creator: 
penance, to sin past; mortification, to 
sin that might be, that well could be. 

Penance looks backward. The sacra- 
ment of penance wipes away the guilt 
of all sin committed since baptism. In 
that sacrament it is not the nature of 
one’s sin that is paramount, for God 
has promised unconditional remission 
of sin based on the nature of the sinner’s 
disposition. Sorrow is of the essence! 
The sorrowful man, determined to try 
to do better, is mercifully absolved. 

How sorrowful have you been for past 
sins? Might you not with profit make 
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a sincere Christmas confession? A 
thinking man could allow the voices of 
little children, in these last days before 
Christmas, to remind him forcefully of 
the sacrament of penance. Confession 
is one sure means to “make straight the 
way of the Lord” so that He may 
come into your heart and soul on 
Christmas. 

Mortification, unlike penance, does 
not look back. It looks to the future; it 
is insurance; it is our strongest defense 
against falling into future sin. Mortifi- 
cation refers to “a killing within our- 
selves.” It is the crushing of sin’s roots. 
The mortified man checks and hopes 
eventually to destroy in himself the 
very inclination to sin. And this he 
does in no easy way, but by dying to 
himself. 

It is as simply put as this: the more 
one dies to himself, the more he lives 
For it is Christ who first in- 
forms us that he who loses his life will 
find it. Paradoxically, he who forgets 
himself to think of others is remembered 
first by others. To become like Christ, 
which is the pattern for happiness here 
and hereafter, mortify yourselves. Do 
God’s will just as Christ’s entire exist- 
ence was to do the will of His Father 
who sent Him. Putting down personal 
feelings, inclinations and wants, we 


to God. 


grow strong against sin’s attractions. 


FORGET YOURSELF! 


You need not search aimlessly for 
occasions to be mortified. Daily living 
presents countless situations to practice 
mortification, to die to self and self- 
will. This hectic Christmas season 
simply multiplies occasions in which 
unmortified individuals stand out like 
ink on a white shirt front. The biggest 
boor in Christmas crowds is the last- 
minute shopper. Burdened with gifts 
for his friends, he thunders up and down 
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CHRISTMAS STARS 


stairs, weaves in and out of elevators, 
and rudely propels himself off and on 
buses, leaving a fallout of bruised 
neighbors, boiling temperatures and 
angry curses in his wake. A little 
thoughtfulness and some self-control 
would go a long way. Polite considera- 
tion of others is akin to charity, but you 
must at times forget yourself in order 
to practice it. You must mortify your- 
self, die to yourself. 

Among the season’s oddities is the 
immoderate office-party drinker. He 
ruins everyone’s party, displaying his 
belief in eternity and Christ’s birth by 
drinking himself into oblivion. Or his 
companion, the Christian executive who 
hails the coming Feast of Christmas by 
winking at each passing stenographer, 
while stealing kisses from some other 
man’s wife. He somehow believes 
Christ’s preaching of brotherly love re- 
fers only to his sisters in the opposite 


Christmas Stars 


. and the brightness of God 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The Christmas star. 

(2) Because a star reflects the light of the 
sun, we may be considered stars 
which reflect God's Son’s perfec- 
lion’s. 

Make a Christmas gift of 
your life this year to the Infant. 


(3) Conclusion: 


Have you ever thought of yourself as 
a star? No doubt you haven’t. None- 
theless, in a very real sense there is a 
relationship between each of you and 
the Christmas star. Today’s Gospel 
reports that the “brightness of God” 
filled the heavens at the birth of Our 


Lord. You and that Christmas star 


have similar roles to play. 


sex. A momentary pause, for even the 
slightest consideration of de¢ency, 
would be refreshing. 

Dickens’ Scrooge is still with us, al- 
though his 1960 name might be 
The miserly Christian ex- 
presses the season’s sentiments through 
some cheap, pagan card rather than 
through some holy scene reminding us 
of the true meaning of Christmas. He 
can’t see being nice to others, for others 
aren’t always thoughtful of him. He 
needs to be told that to have friends one 
must be a friend and do unto others as 
he would have others do unto him. 

Life, then, is not stingy in presenting 
opportunities to check ourselves, to 
practice mortification. Seizing these as 
they come along and forgetting our- 
selves, we display the true spirit of 
Christmas, for Christmas in reality re- 
calls God’s abandoning of everything 
to become like to us. 


changed. 


Feast of Christinas 
shone round them” (Gospel). 


When Christ first took arms, and 
legs, and eyes, and mouth like ourselves, 
when He became a man in Bethlehem’s 
stable in order to show us how to use 
our lives, to live with one another and to 
be happy, God designated a shining star 
to light man’s pathway to His Son’s 
sacred feet. Without that star even 
the wise men might not have discovered 
Christ’s birthplace. The nearby shep- 
herds could well have passed by Christ’s 
simple manger without the guidance of 
that star. The Christmas star, then, in 
God’s plan, plays an important role in 
the nativity story. 

The star spotlights His birth. His 
birth sets in motion the giant machinery 
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of man’s redemption. In His life, and 
more especially in His dying, we know 
that Christ bought for each one of us a 
place in His Father’s heavenly mansion. 
Being true God and true man, neither 
partly God nor partly man, but, as is 
the ancient teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church, being entirely God 
and entirely man, each of Christ’s 
earthly actions has a lasting value in 
the life of each of us. 

Christmas is, for us, only the first of 
His many “comings.” “My delight,” 
He said, “is to be with the children of 
men.” In establishing His Church, 
Christ declared, “I am with you all 
days even unto the consummation of the 
earth.” In giving us Himself at the 
Last Supper, our Blessed Lord promises, 
“This is my body,” “This is my blood.” 
Thus, once by His earthly presence and 
now in His Church, for every man and 
every age Christ comes time and time 
again. 


THE FAITHFUL, TOO, 
ARE AS STARS 


Unfortunately, these other comings 
of Christ, even as His birth, might go 
unnoticed without a _ shining star. 
Without you, the impact of Christ’s 
first coming as well as His successive 
comings might never be felt. In truth, 
my dearly beloved, you are the stars of 
Christ’s other births. After all, what 
is a star? Simply put, it is a heavenly 
body which becomes visible at night 
only because it reflects the warmth and 
the glory of the daylight’s burning sun. 
You are called to be a star; Christ is 
the warm and glowing sun. You are 
the stars of Christmas, for you, faithful 
and baptized Catholics as you are, have 
experienced the coming and the near- 
ness of God’s Divine Son. 


Christ dwells within you through 
your baptism. This is the sacrament’s 
effect, for it makes of you a child of God 
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and an heir of heaven. That relation- 
ship between you and Christ is inti- 
mate. Christ grows within you each 
time you receive the sacraments. What 
other lesson could Christ be teaching 
when He says, “I am the vine and you 
are the branches.” Each time you walk 
to this communion rail and receive the 
sacred Host, you carry within your be- 
ing the very Christ born of the Virgin 
on Christmas day in Bethlehem: “He 
who receives me abides in me, and | 
abide in him.” 


LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE 
BEFORE MEN 


In you, and through you, and with 
you, Christ and Christianity must be- 
come known and loved in your city. 
You are much like a star, and so you 
must shine. Your life, your family, 
your children, the things you say, the 
deeds you do, the movies you support, 
your times of prayer—through all these 
things and many more too numerous to 
mention you must show the way to 
wholesome Christian living. Let others 
know, through you, that Christ has 
come, that He is here! 

Let us not deceive ourselves this 
Kneeling before the 
crib, we must understand that the 
promised peace and joy referred to by 





Christmas morn. 


the angel will be only for those among 
us who live out this life in conformity 
with the life and the will of the God- 
Man. Peace on earth is assured to men 
provided they be of good will. One of 
these you can be, for let me tell you a 
story. 

In a monastery of cloistered monks, 
men who spend their days in work, fasts 
and prayer, there once was a skilled 
woodsman, a monk, too. His name was 
Michael. Prior to Christmas .one year, 
the monastery chapel had been refur- 
nished. It was to be blessed at mid- 
night Mass. On the day before Christ- 
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CHRISTMAS STARS 


mas the Abbot of the monastery went 
through the chapel, inspecting every- 
thing to be certain that all was in readi- 
ness. 

The Abbot sent for Michael and said 
to him: “Brother, all is beautiful. 
You’ve done a wonderful job, but some- 
thing is lacking.”” Poor Michael looked 
hurt and asked his superior what was 
needed. The Abbot replied that there 
was no statue of Christ. There were 
stations, communion rail, crucifix, but 
no statue of Christ in the sanctuary. 

“You will have to carve one of Christ, 
Michael, that this house of prayer 
may be complete.” 

Michael said he could not do it. 
Time was too short and, besides, as the 
Abbot could see, all the best wood was 
already used. Michael explained that 
nothing was left worthy of a statue of 
Christ, nothing but some twisted, wet 
and knotted old oak. From his woods- 
man’s knowledge Michael told the Ab- 
bot that nothing could be done with 
that. 

Weary from his days of labor and 
crushed now with his failure, the poor 
monk went to sleep that night with a 
heavy heart. In the morning, however, 
he beheld a finished and beautiful re- 





production of Christ, carved from his 
old, worthless oak. The monks believe 
to this day that an angel of God visited 
their monastery and from the knotted, 
wet and twisted pieces of wood, from 
that very piece that had been thrown 
aside, God had brought forth a master- 
piece to show them that nothing is im- 
possible, nothing is really worthless. 


CHRISTMAS LESSON 


Apply this story to yourself. You, 
the stars of Christmas present, though 
your past may be twisted with sins 
against God’s law, though you be 
knotted and hard with serious crimes 
against God, vourself and your marriage 
vows, though you may have _ been 
soaked with the rains of neglect and 
spiritual laziness by missing Mass and 
putting off Communion, forgetting to 
pray—no matter what that past may be, 
this day God’s Son comes to you again! 
touse yourself! Give Him yourself 
this Christmas that He may make of 
you more than a statue, that He may 
make a living, breathing, shining star to 
lead others by your example to the feet 
of the Infant Christ and the peace and 
happiness of the God of love. 
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The Fathers, Our Heritage 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D, 


\ \ RITING IN The Benedictine Re- 


view (Winter, 1960), Sister Maria 
Assunta Werner, C.8.C.,! tells us that 
one of the special ends that a college 
theology course should promote in its 
students is the knowledge and love of 
the Fathers of the Church. _ Sister 
Maria Assunta, who is professor of 
theology in Saint Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, boldly outlines a 
plan through which the writings of the 
Fathers of the Church can be used in 
non-seminary college theology courses. 
She quotes from the Preface of Anne 
Fremantle’s work, A Treasury of Early 
Christianity. Miss Fremantle’s volume 
presents a collection of readings from 
the Fathers, and she is of the opinion 
that “in our divided world they should 
be a binding force, spanning seven hun- 
dred splendid years, providing us with 
great writers and great doers, with 
teachers, martyrs, and saints in plenty, 
whom we can unbickeringly and unde- 
nominationally admire.” 

Students of patrology from the era of 
St. Jerome onward have noted dis- 
coveries made by scholars from time to 
time. “The humanists of the fifteenth 
century,” declares Sister Maria Assunta, 
“brought to light a great number of un- 
known works, especially of the Greeks.” 
The reformers of the sixteenth century 
sought in the early Christian writers 
evidence to support their charges of 


‘“The Fathers in College Theology 
Courses,” by Sister Maria Assunta Werner, 
CS.C. (The Benedictine Review, XI, No. 1, 
Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, 
Kansas). 
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corruption against the Roman Church, 
and Protestants became more and more 
engrossed in the writings of the earliest 
centuries. Archeological findings con- 
tributed much and 
deeper study of the writings of the 
Fathers. The Library of the Fathers, 
edited by Drs. Keble, Pusey, and New- 
man at Oxford, consisted of 45 volumes; 
Christian 


helped to spur 


the Ante-Nicene Library, 








Editor of The Catholic Educator since 
ils inception, author of texts for schools, 
formerly Superintendent of Schools in 
the Pittsburgh diocese, Vice-President 
General of N.C.E.A., Msgr. Cambell has 
been in charge of HPR’s educational sec- 
lion since October, 1928. 





edited by Roberts and Donaldson, 
totaled 24 volumes; and A Select Li- 
brary of Nicene and_ Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church, edited 
by Schaff and Wace, 
volumes. 


presented 14 


GROWING INTEREST 
IN THE FATHERS 


The twentieth century, notably be- 
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tween 1919-1940, which Father F. X. 
Murphy describes as “the golden age of 
patristic studies,” brought further dem- 
onstration of the growing interest in the 
Fathers. A series of international con- 
ferences at Oxford in the 1950’s pleaded 
for a full inclusion of the works of the 
Christian Fathers in humanistic studies, 
In these conferences marked evidence 
was given of “the need felt in the mod- 
ern world to go back to its Christian 
feundations for its defense against the 
new Barbarism.” The _ conferences 
proved to the satisfaction of all that 
there is sustained interest in all aspects 
of patristic studies. New collections of 
the Fathers in English translation are 
in course toward publication. Among 
these are to be noted particularly The 
Fathers of the Church, founded by 
Ludwig Schopp, edited by Roy Joseph 
Deferrari, and Ancient Christian Writ- 
ers, edited by Johannes Quasten and 
Joseph C. Plumpe. 

In an article in the Ecclesiastical 
Review (December, 1949), Father F. 
X. Murphy makes clear the benefit that 
today’s student may well derive from a 
study of the great minds of early Chris- 
tianity: “Perhaps never more than 
today was a familiarity with the spirit- 
ual and intellectual giants of the first 
six centuries of the Christian era a more 
pressing necessity. For today the 
Church stands in need of every bit of 
strength and encouragement it can 
muster. And here, in the Fathers of 
the early Church, is a record of their 
reaction to and triumph over a most 
realistic and engulfing paganism, that 
is resurrected in our days, and is once 
again on the march. Here are the re- 
mains of Christianity’s first great battle 
with the world—and solid indications 
as to how a similar victory can be 
achieved by the Churehmen today.” 

Another authority adduced by Sister 
Maria Assunta is Father J. O’Connell, 
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S.M.A. Writing in The Irish Ecclesi- 
astical Record, Father O’Connell gives 
several reasons why the Fathers are 
closely relevant to our contemporary 
work and study: the Fathers are close 
to the beginnings of Christianity ; many 
of them lived under constant threat of 
being martyred for their faith and they 
write with conviction of the need of 
religion in the life of man; they are able 
to offer principles for the solutions of 
our problems because they faced similar 
problems in their day. Their writings 
are vivid and full of interest, but we can 
concede that they are less systematized 
than our theological works. They make 
us vividly aware of the fact that the 
task of Christianizing the world is be- 
We can 
draw upon them to gather doctrine and 
inspiration for the work that lies before 


fore us as it was before them. 


us. 

Father O’Connell has summed up his 
thinking in these words: “Indeed, it 
may well be said that what our age 
needs is a combination of the spirit and 
outlook of the Fathers with the careful 
systemization of the 
Scholastics.” There is no doubt that 
an acquaintance with the Fathers is 
valuable to priests in our day. If 
Protestants and Orthodox hold the 
Fathers in great esteem, how much 


analysis and 


greater our esteem should be for these 
champions of Catholicity of the early 
centuries. To the preacher the writings 
of the Fathers are treasure-trove full of 
inspiration and Christian feeling. To 
the zealous layman they are a source of 
great teaching and noble ideals. 


GUIDES TO SCRIPTURE STUDY 


Sufficient unto us as a commendation 
of the writings of the Fathers are the 
words of Pope Leo XIII in Provident- 
issimus Deus and Pope Pius XII in 
Divino Afflante Spiritus. The great 
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Pope Leo calls upon the professor of 
Holy Seripture to be well acquainted 
with the whole circle of theology and 
deeply read in the commentaries of the 
Holy Fathers and Doctors and other 
interpreters of mark. The Holy Father 
notes that this is inculeated by St. Jer- 
ome and still more frequently by St. 
Augustine. The other Fathers have 
suid the same and have confirmed it by 
their example, for they endeavored to 
acquire the understanding of the Holy 
Seriptures not by their own lights and 
ideas, but from the writings and au- 
thority of the ancients, who, in their 
turn as we know, received the rule of 
interpretation in direct line from the 
Apostles. 

Pope Leo goes on to say: “The Holy 
Fathers ‘to whom, after the Apostles, 
the Church owes its growth—who have 
planted, watered, built, governed and 
cherished it’ (St. Augustine, Contra 
Julian., 2, 10, 37), the Holy Fathers, 
We say, are of supreme authority, when- 
ever they all interpret in one and the 
same manner any text of the Bible, as 
pertaining to the doctrine of faith and 
morals; for their unanimity clearly 
evinces that such interpretation has 
come down from the Apostles as a mat- 
ter of Catholic faith. The opinion of 
the Fathers is also of very great weight 
when they treat of these matters in 
their capacity of Doctors officially; not 
only because they excel in their know]- 
edge of revealed doctrine and in their 
acquaintance with many things which 
are useful in understanding the apos- 
tolic books, but because they are men 
of eminent sanctity and of ardent zeal 
for the truth, on whom God has be- 
stowed a more ample measure of His 
light. Wherefore the expositor should 
make it his duty to follow their foot- 
steps with all reverence, and to use their 


labors with intelligent appreciation.” 
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THE FATHERS, OUR HERITAGE 


Pope Pius XII has words of counsel 
for the Catholic exegete. The Pope tells 
all who would study the Sacred Scrip- 
tures that they “will find invaluable 
help in an assiduous study of those 
works, in which the Holy Fathers, the 
Doctors of the Church, and the re- 
nowned interpreters of past ages have 
explained the Sacred Books. For, al- 
though sometimes less instructed in pro- 
fane learning and in the knowledge of 
languages than the seripture scholars of 
our time, nevertheless by reason of the 
office assigned to them by God in the 
Chureh, they are distinguished by a 
subtle insight into heavenly 
things and by a marvelous keenness of 


certain 


intelleet, which enables them to pene- 
trate to the very utmost meaning of the 
divine work and bring to light all that 
can help to elucidate the teaching of 
Christ and promote holiness of life. 
“It is indeed regrettable that such 
precious treasures of Christian antiq- 
ulty are unknown to many 
writers of the present day, and that 


almost 


students of the history of exegesis have 
not yet accomplished all that seems 
necessary for the due investigation and 
appreciation of sO momentous a sub- 
ject 

“For thus at long last will be brought 
about the happy and fruitful union be- 
tween the doctrine and spiritual sweet- 
ness of expression of the ancient authors 
and the greater erudition and maturer 
knowledge of the modern, having as its 
result new progress in the never fully 
explored and inexhaustible field of the 
Divine Letters.” 

WHAT CONSTITUTES 

A “FATHER”? 

Who are the Fathers of the Chureh? 
Father Sylvester J. Hunter, S.J., in his 
Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, 1,7 tells 

‘Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, I, by Syl- 


vester J. Hunter, S.J. (Benziger Brothers, New 
York ; 1894). 


us that the Christian Fathers are not a 
class that admit of precise definition. 
It is contrary to common usage to apply 
“Father” to any modern 
writer; a certain antiquity is requisite 
before an author can be put in the class 
of the Fathers. On the other hand, we 
reckon all early Christian 
writers as being among the Fathers; 


the name 


cannot 


Constantinople, for instance, produced 
many historians who were Christians, 
but no one would reckon them among 
the Fathers. The episcopal character, 
though once deemed necessary, is now 
No one 
disputes the claim of Jerome to the 
title, and he was not a bishop. Sanctity 
is not established as a qualification, for 
Tertullian died in heresy, and Origen 
“is thought to have fallen into various 
errors concerning the Trinity and other 
fundamental dogmas, though this is not 
certain; ... with his essentially Catho- 
lic disposition of mind, he does not merit 


no longer demanded as a norm. 


to be ranked among the promoters of 
heresy. He has been accused of admit- 
ting only an allegorical interpretation 
of Seripture too freely, of Subordina- 
tionism, of teaching the eternity of crea- 
tion, a necessary connection between 
created spirits and matter, and the final 
universality of redemption. It must be 
remembered, however, that he was the 
first to wrestle with many of the intri- 
cate problems involved therein, before 
theological language had acquired pre- 
cision; that many of his assertions were 
based on hypotheses, which he at other 
times rejects or leaves open to discus- 
sion. The opinion of most modern 
scholars is that it is not proved that he 
incurred the anathema of the Chureh 
at the Fifth General Council, 553.’ 
Clement of Alexandria, though a 
Catholic, writes Father Hunter, is not 


‘The New Catholic Dictionary, arts. 
“Origen” and “Origenism,” p. 711 (The Uni- 
versal Knowledge Foundation, 1929). 
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THE FATHERS, OUR HERITAGE 


esteemed as a saint; yet none of the 
Fathers has more authority than these 
three, Tertullian, Origen, and Clement, 
as Witnesses to the doctrine of their 
time. Father Hunter adds that the ap- 
pellation, “Father,” is more or less ar- 
bitrary, distinguishing certain writers 
from the inspired Prophets and Apostles 
to whom we owe the Sacred Books on 
the one hand, and from those called 
“Schoolmen” on the other. When we 
come to speak of the Fathers, no strict 
chronological limit is possible. We may 
summarize by saying that the Fathers 
are the great bulk of Christian writers 
upon theological matters who are later 
than the first century and earlier than 
the middle of the twelfth. The Fathers, 
especially the earlier among them, are 
good witnesses to the primitive reve- 
lation, inasmuch as they are near the 
time when it was given. This fact nar- 
rows the hazard of error, particularly 
in an age when manuscripts were copied 
by hand. Though there are exceptions, 
many of the Fathers were distinguished 
for their deep and varied learning, their 
ability and their sanctity—factors 
which add weight to their authority as 
witnesses to divine truth. Frequently 
their testimony was given before any 
question was raised, and there is con- 
sequently no suspicion of connivance or 
partisanship. - 

Fessler, a modern theologian, thus de- 
fines what constitutes a “Father”: 
(1) orthodox doctrine and learning; 
(2) holiness of life; (3) at the present 
day, a certain antiquity. The criteria 
by which we judge whether a writer is 
a “Father” or not are: (1) citation by 
a general council, or (2) in publie Acts 
of popes addressed to the Church or con- 
cerning Faith; (3) encomium in the Ro- 
man Martyrology as “sanctitate et doc- 
trina insignis”; (4) public reading in 
Churches in early centuries; (5) cita- 
tion, with praise, as an authority as to 
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the Faith by one of the more celebrated 
Fathers. Early authors, though belong- 
ing to the Church, who fail to reach this 
standard are simply 
writers. Fessler’s definition and the 
criteria that follow are drawn from The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, V1, page 3. 


ecclesiastical 


SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE FATHER’S JUDGMENTS 


The witness of one Father is occa- 
sionally of great weight for doctrine 
when taken singly, when he is teaching 
a subject on which he is recognized by 
the Church as an especial authority, 
e.g., St. Athanasius on the Divinity of 
the Son, St. Augustine on the Holy Trin- 
ity, etc. There are a few cases in which 
a general council has given approbation 
to the work of a Father, the most impor- 
tant being the two letters of St. Cyril of 
Alexandria which read at the 
Council of Ephesus. But “the authority 
of single Fathers considered in itself,” 
says Franzelin, “is not infallible or per- 
emptory; though piety and sound rea- 
son agree that the theological opinions 
of such individuals should not be treated 
lightly, and should not without great 
caution be interpreted in a sense which 
clashes with the common doctrine of 
other Fathers.” 

Rufinus 
Gregory Nazianzen, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, when he tells us that it is 


were 


} 
' 


pays high tribute to St. 


the general judgment of theologians that 
one who fails to follow the doctrine of 
St. Gregory, without limitation of sub- 
ject, must be regarded as a heretic. 
There is another famous incident that 
reveals the high standing of St. Hilary 
of Poitou. He received a special en- 
comium from St. Jerome himself, when 
the famous Scripture scholar wrote to 
his friend St. Laeta and instructed her 
that she could not go wrong in the edu- 


: ~ + . oa ao, ve 
cation of her daughter if she followed 
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the doctrine enunicated in the letters 
of St. Athanasius or in the works of St. 
Hilary. 

In our admiration for the great schol- 
ars of the era, we must never forget that 
they are human writers and may make 
mistakes. We must expect to find pass- 
ages of even the greatest Fathers that 
seem to convey a sense opposed to the 
doctrine of the Church. Among human 
writers, declares Father Hunter, abso- 
lute inerrancy belongs only to the 


Roman Pontiff when speaking ex 
cathedra. The author of the Dogmatic 


Theology of which we have spoken cau- 
tions us that when we seem to find in an 
author of repute a passage which seems 
inconsistent with what is known from 
other sources to be the truth, we must 
first make sure that we have not been 
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misled by a false text. Errors of copy- 
ists are as injurious as willful forgeries, 
When we are certain of the accuracy of 
our text, we must check whether we 
really grasp the author’s drift. Perhaps 
the terms used by him have a different 
meaning when used by other writers. 
Language is at best an imperfect instru- 
ment for conveying thought, and no 
writer or speaker is immune from possi- 
ble misunderstanding on the part of his 
reader or his hearer. If we are certain 
that we grasp the meaning of the au- 
thor’s words, we must next examine the 
possibility of opposed meanings being 
current at a given time or place. Fi- 
nally, if we cannot accept the passage 
as expressing truth and are forced to 
reject the assertion of some venerable 
Father, this should be done with all 
courtesy, after the example of St. Au- 


gustine: ‘With all reverence and honor 
for the gentle Bishop and _ glorious 


Martyr Cyprian, I do not hesitate to 
say that on the subject of heretical Bap- 
tism he thought otherwise than as the 
truth afterwards appeared.” 


DIVISION OF THE FATHERS 


The Fathers of the Church 
group of scholars and writers whom God 
has raised up from time to time to en- 
lighten His Church and defend her doc- 
trine. Writing in The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia, VI, Chapman tells us that the 
Fathers may be divided in various ways. 
One favorite method is by periods: the 
Ante-Nicene Fathers till 325; the Great 
Fathers of the fourth century and half 
the fifth (325-451); and the later 
Fathers. The fourth century is the 
great age of the Fathers. This age was 
twelve years old when Constantine 
published his edict of toleration, and 
a new era for the Christian religion be- 
gan. It was ushered in by Eusebius of 
Caesarea, with his great apologetic 
works, and his still greater historical 
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THE FATHERS, OUR HERITAGE 


His “History” gathered up the 
fragments of the age of persecutions, 
and preserved to us more than half of 
all we know about the heroic ages of the 
Faith. 

A more division of the 
Fathers is into Easterns and Westerns, 
and the Easterns will comprise writers 
in Greek, Syriac, Armenian, and Coptic. 
A convenient division into smaller 
groups will be by periods, nationalities, 
and character of writings; for in the 
East and West there were many races, 
and some of the ecclesiastical writers 
are apologists, some preachers, some his- 
torilans, some commentators, ete. After 
the Apostolic Fathers we meet in the 
second century the Greek apologists, 
followed by the Western 
somewhat later, the Gnostic and Mar- 
cionite heretics with their apocryphal 
Scriptures, and the Catholic replies to 
them. 

The third century gives us the Alex- 


works. 


obvious 


apologists 


catechetical 
school, the writers of Asia Minor and 
Palestine, and the first Western writers, 
at Rome, Hippolytus (in Greek), and 
Novatian, the great African writers, and 
afew others. The fourth century opens 
with the apologetic and historical works 
of Eusebius of Caesarea, with whom 
we may class St. Cyril of Jerusalem and 
St. Epiphanius, the Alexandrian writers 
Athanasius, Didymus, and others, the 
Cappadocians (St. Basil, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, and his brother St. Gregory 
of Nyssa), the Antiochenes, and the 
Syriac writers. In the West we have 
the opponents of Arianism, the Italians, 
including Jerome, the Africans, and the 
Spanish and Gallic writers. 

The fifth century gives us the Nesto- 
rian controversy, the Eutychian contro- 
versy, including the Western St. Leo; 
In the West we add the 
school of Lérins, and the letters of the 
popes. 


andrian writers of the 


the historians. 
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St. Leo, the greatest of the early 
popes, who saved Christianity from 
Attila and Genseric, could be unbending 
in the enunciation of principle. He was 
a skillful diplomatist, an eloquent 
preacher, and the most lucid of all 
theologians. He steered Christianity 
between Nestorianism and Eutychia- 
nism not by using subtle distinctions or 
elaborate arguments, but by stating 
plain definitions in accurate words. He 
condemned Monothelitism by anticipa- 
tion. His literary style invested the 
Latin language with a new splendor and 
dignity. 

The sixth century and the seventh 
give us less important names. Though 
it is a common habit, writes Chapman, 
to stop the study of the early Church at 
the Council of Chalcedon in 451, the 
“Fathers” must undoubtedly include, in 


the West, St. Gregory the Great (d. 
604), and in the East, St. John Damas- 
cene (d. about 754). It is frequently 
said that St. Bernard (d. 1153) was the 
last of the Fathers, and Migne’s “Pa- 
trologia Latina” extends to Innocent 
III, halting only on the verge of the 
thirteenth century, while his “Patrologia 
Graeca” goes as far as the Council of 
Florence (1438-9). These limits are 
evidently too wide. It will be best to 
consider that the great merit of St. Ber- 
nard as a writer lies in his resemblance 
in style and matter to the greatest 
among the Fathers in spite of the differ- 
ence of period. St. Isidore of Seville (d. 
636) and the Venerable Bede (d. 735) 
are to be classed among the Fathers, 
but they may be said to have been born 
out of due time, as St. Theodore the 
Studite was in the East. 





Basic SPIRITUAL MEANS. 


By Philip E. Dion, C.M. 
Inc., New York City), pp. 255. Cloth $4.50. 


(Joseoh F. Wagner, 


Father Dion’s book is more than a mere textbook on the Basic Spiritual 
Means of arriving at perfection; it is a stimulating challenge to utilize these 
means as one climbs the proposed ascent toward holiness. It is a new, 
fresh consideration of mental prayer, particular examen, the transcendent 
virtues of obedience, humility and abandonment, weekly confession, and 
practical devotion to our Blessed Mother—a presentation alive and moving 
because of the author’s easy, graceful style, with its forceful figures of 
speech, apt analogies, and rich vocabulary. It is a convincing argument 
for the necessity of sufficient motivation for efficaciously eradicating vice 
and steadily acquiring virtue. ... 

Basic Spiritual Means will be welcome in novitiates and juniorates. Well 
may it be read with profit by all religious, since, as Father Dion promises 
in his preface, it not only makes them aware of the achievability of the 
heights, but also challenges them to scale them (p. 10).—Sponsa Regis, 
October, 1960. 
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UESTIONS ANSWERED 


By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Editor of ‘this department since June, 
1957, Father Parres is Professor of Canon 
Law and Moral Theology at Assumption 
Seminary, San Antonio, Texas. Prior to 
this he taught at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Perryville, Missouri. 








Secularized Religious and 
Restrictions of Canon 642 


Question: If a priest who had been 
in a religious order or community is in- 
cardinated into a diocese, may he be 
appointed a diocesan consultor, or con- 
fessor of nuns, or dean (V.F.)? 

X.Y.Z. 

Answer: The restrictions placed in 
regard to certain offices which may not 
be held by certain ex-religious priests 
are found in canon 642. The prohibi- 
tions, it is agreed, are intended to make 
the life of a diocesan priest less attrac- 
tive for religious who may be tempted 
to abandon their vocation to the reli- 
gious life by the idea of obtaining posi- 
tions of honor and prestige in the ranks 
of the diocesan clergy. 

The canon, it seems from the context, 
applies only to religious in major orders 
who are dismissed or obtain an indult 
of secularization after pronouncing per- 
petual vows; and to the religious in 
major orders or members of societies of 
common life who are dispensed from 
temporary vows or other bonds such as 
oaths or promises, provided they have 
been bound by the same for six full 


The canon would not apply to 
those who leave after the expiration of 
temporary vows or other bonds. Nor 
would it apply to a religious who is dis- 
pensed from perpetual vows before re- 
ceiving major orders and is received 
into a diocese and later ordained. 

Briefly and in summary form, the re- 
strictions placed by canon 642 are the 
following: 1) benefices in major and 
minor basilicas and cathedral churches; 
2) teaching positions and offices in semi- 
naries and in universities and institu- 
tions entitled by Apostolic privilege to 
confer academic degrees; 3) offices and 
positions in the diocesan curia and in 
religious houses of men or women. To 
confer these offices or positions on those 
restricted by the canon there is required 
a new and special indult of the Holy 
See. It will be noted that the canon 
contains only a prohibition; it is not an 
invalidating law. Conferral contrary 
to the norm of the canon would not be 
invalid. 

Our question is concerned specifically 
with diocesan consultors, confessors of 
nuns, and vicars forane. 

One might be tempted to conclude 


years. 
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that, since he is not mentioned in canon 
363 among those who make up the dioc- 
esan curia, a diocesan consultor is not 
included in the restrictions of canon 
642. However, the Code Commission 
on Jan. 29, 1931, in answer to a question 
concerning diocesan consultors (canon 
423), answered that religious and reli- 
gious who have been secularized may 
not be diocesan consultors.!. The idea 
seems to be that, since diocesan consul- 
tors take the place of the Cathedral 
Chapter of Canons, the prohibition of 
canon 642 concerning a_ benefice in 
Cathedral churches applies. 

Authors I have consulted agree that 
the ex-religious priest, according to the 
terms of canon 642, may not be ap- 
pointed confessor of nuns or sisters. 
Obviously he would not be prevented 
from acting as occasional confessor ac- 
cording to canon 522. 

My research revealed no statement 
relative to the ex-religious being ap- 
pointed vicar forane. Since a vicar 
forane is not a member of the diocesan 
curia, I should think that there is no 
prohibition against appointment of an 
ex-religious priest to this duty. 


Written Delegation for 
Assistance at Marriage 


Question: Is it within the power of 
the local Ordinary to insist that delega- 
tions for marriage be given in writing? 
Would or could such a law demanding 
written delegation affect the validity of 
delegation given orally? 

[I NQUIRENS 

Answer: As is well known from the 
words of canon 1096, $1, delegation for 
assistance at marriage must be given 
expressly to a determined priest for a 
determined marriage, general delega- 
tions being excluded except in favor of 


1 4AS. XXIII. p. 110; Canon Law Dige st 
I, p. 241. 
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assistants (vicarw cooperatores) for the 
parish to which they are assigned; 
otherwise the delegation is invalid. 

The above canon requires that the 
delegation (or subdelegation) be given 
expressly. It does not rule out the pos- 
sibility of implicit delegation, though 
implicit delegation is a rather thorny 
problem. Tacit delegation is ruled out, 
as is presumed delegation. Delegation 
is certainly expressed, whether it is 
given in writing or orally. Conse- 
quently, the law of the Code does not 
demand for validity, or even for law- 
fulness, that delegation be given in writ- 
ing. It is equally obvious, however, 
that it is wise procedure to grant dele- 
gation in writing so as to preclude any 
possible future doubt about the fact of 
delegation. As authors are wont to 
point out, “Scripta manent.” 

Can the Bishop make a particular 
law ordering that delegations for mar- 
riage be given in writing? He could, 
but such a law would affect lawfulness 
only, not validity. According to Car- 
dinal Gaspari, the Bishop could by law 
prohibit marriage unless delegation is 
given in writing, but he could not de- 
clare the marriage itself invalid if con- 
tracted before one having only oral del- 
egation.*” In other words, a particular 
law demanding written delegation for 
lawful assistance at marriage would not 
be contrary to the law of the Code. It 
would be contrary to the Code and be- 
yond the power of the local Ordinary 
to insist on written delegation for 
validity. 


Leonine Prayers After 
Dialogue Mass 


Question: In the recent decree of the 
Holy See on the omission of the prayers 
after low Mass, it is stated that the 

?Gasparri, Tractatus Canonicus de Matri- 


monio (ed. nova, 1932), II, n. 955. 
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prayers after Mass may be omitted 
after a dialogue Mass on Sundays and 
feast days. Does the term “feast day” 
in this context necessarily mean a holy- 
day of obligation? 

Answer: Though I haven’t seen any 
official or private reply on the matter, I 
think the document mentioned is speak- 
ing only of a feast day in the liturgi- 
cal sense, not of a dies festus de prae- 
cepto, or holyday of obligation. Had 
only the latter been meant, we should 
expect to find the phrase “ 
In the recently published Rubrics of the 
Breviary and Missal, we have a clear 
definition of a feast day in the liturgical 
sense. “A feast day is understood to 
mean a liturgical day on which the pub- 


de praecepto.” 


lic worship of the Church is directed in 
a special manner to recalling the mys- 
teries of the Lord; or to venerating the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, or the Angels, or 
the Saints or Blessed.”” The conclusion 
which I would draw is that when the 
Mass of Sunday or of a feast is cele- 
brated with dialogue, the lLeonine 
prayers may be omitted, independently 
of other considerations which may also 
justify the omission of the prayers. 


Confession for Indulgences 


Question: When confession is re- 
quired for gaining a plenary indulgence, 
e.g., when the indulgence is granted 
suetis conditionibus, is confession re- 
quired even if a person has only venial 
sins to confess or no sins? Also, there 
is some confusion about how often con- 
fession is required for gaining such 
plenary indulgences. It seems that a 
daily communicant would not have to 
confess as a specific requirement for 
gaining plenary indulgences. 

(CON FUSED 


Answer: If confession is a required 
condition for gaining a plenary indul- 
gence, an actual confession will be nec- 
essary even if a person is not in the state 
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of mortal sin. There are two exceptions 
to this general rule. 1) If a person is 
accustomed to confess twice a month, 
an actual confession otherwise required 
for gaining a plenary indulgence will 
not be necessary. 2) If a person is a 
daily communicant, even though he 
may fail to receive once or twice a week, 
an actual confession, otherwise required 
for a plenary indulgence, will not be 
necessary. Exceptions to the two ex- 
ceptions are Jubilee Indulgences, for 
which actual confession is required even 
for those accustomed to confess twice 
a month or to receive Holy Communion 
daily. 

Aside from the two exceptions men- 
tioned, in which confession is not re- 


quired, confession can be made within 
eight days before the day to which an 
indulgence is affixed, on the day itself, 
and within the octave following the 
day; likewise within the octave follow- 
ing spiritual exercises of three days, a 
week, ete., to which indulgences are 
attached. 

The practical conclusion to draw is 
that one need not confess more often 
then every second week regularly to ful- 
fill the requirement of confession when 
this is a necessary condition for gaining 
indulgences. Also, one who is a daily 
communicant, as mentioned, need not 
confess even twice monthly. — Bi- 
monthly confession will certainly suffice 
for all indulgences for which confession 
is otherwise required, except for Jubilee 
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Indulgences. It suffices for the same 
indulgence to be gained once or more 
often on the same or different days, and 
for different indulgences to be gained 
on the same or distinct day. 


“Dies Irae”: When Obligatory? 
When Optional? 


Question: What is the present law 
regarding the omission of the Dies _ 
in Requiem Masses, whether read « 
sung? 

CELEBRANS 


I shall give the rule for the 
Dies Trae as found in the New Rubries 
for the Breviary and Missal, which will 
be in force Jan. 1, 1961. Actually there 
is only a slight change except for ter- 
minology. 

According to the rule as found in the 
General Decree on Reducing the Ru- 
brics to a Simpler Form, March 38, 1955, 
the Sequence Dies Irae could be omitted 


Answer: 


in all Masses of Requiem, whether read 
or sung, except the Exsequial Mass and 
on All Souls’ Day. On All Souls’ day 
the Dies Irae was obligatory only once, 
at the prinicipal Mass, otherwise at the 
first Mass. 

According to the New Rubries, there 
are four classes of Requiem Masses. 
Masses of the first class are the Masses 
of All Souls’ Day and the Exsequial 
Mass. Only in Masses of the first class 
is the Dies Irae obligatory. However, 
on All Souls’ Day, when the three 
Masses are said without interruption, 
the Dies Irae is of obligation only once, 
in the principal Mass, otherwise in the 
first Mass: in the other Masses it may 
be omitted, unless they are sung 
Masses. 

The Sequence Dies Irae, according 
to the New Rubries, is optional in the 
other three classes of Requiem Masses, 
whether said or sung. 
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The Russian Church 
Curist IN Russia. The History, Tra- 
dition, and Life of the Russian 

Church. By Helene Iswolsky (The 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 

1960), pp. x + 213. $3.95. 

For many reasons Christianity past 
and present in Russia is, of course, a 
matter of tremendous importance today. 
Besides its bearing upon the future of 
the Communist madness, the condition 
and structure of the Russian Church is 
most pertinent to the ecumenical hopes 
of the Vatican Council now being pre- 
pared for. Information regarding Rus- 
sian Christianity is given in this vol- 
ume from Helene Iswolsky, herself a 
daughter of old Russia and a convert to 
Rome. As to the usefulness of her vol- 
ume to an understanding of the Russian 
situation, Miss Iswolsky tells us: 
“This is a small key, but it may fit the 
lock. It is the key of love and of sim- 
plicity, the way of true familiarity, 
which does not ‘breed contempt,’ but 
opens, on the contrary, a short cut to 
understanding and from understanding 
to respect.””. An experienced author and 
mature scholar, Miss Iswolsky has, in 
writing this volume, availed herself of 
the resources of the Fordham Univer- 
sity Institute of Contemporary Russian 
Studies with which she was associated 
from 1950 to 1959 as teacher and lec- 
turer. 

The larger part of the book is made 
up of a factual account of the origin 
and history of the Russian Church. 
Miss Iswolsky shows how slight indeed 
has been the direct influence of Rome 


at any time upon the Church of the 
great northern empire. Such unity 
with the universal Church as Russia 
has known has been almost entirely 
through Byzantium. And since the fall 
of Byzantium to the Turks, Russia has 
seemed to feel that a Church ruling 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea was 
Catholic enough. Of course, the conse- 
quence for the Russian Church has 
been domination by the secular govern- 
ment, which became most destructive 
after the suppression of the Russian 
Patriarch by Tsar Peter the Great. For 
the following two hundred years, end- 
ing only in 1917, the Russian Church 
knew only synod rule, while she func- 
tioned largely as an abused department 
of state. Describing the harm done the 
Chureh during this perod of tsarist ex- 
ploitation, the author tells us: “The 
Russian clergy became a ‘class of scared 
priests,’ while an ‘ambiguous silence 
reigns in the higher spheres,’ and the 
best clerical elements retire ‘to the in- 
ner desert of their hearts.’ ”’ 

The last third of the book is taken up 
with a description of the life and wor- 
ship of the Russian Church as the au- 
thor knew and loved it. Pertinent to 
the present movement for the vernacu- 
lar in the Roman liturgy, she tells us 
how moving was the effect of the Sla- 
vonie liturgy upon the Russian people. 
She says, for example, that although 
the ritual for Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday lasted about four hours, the 
beauty of the services “creates an at- 
mosphere of exalted piety and devotion, 
so that even people who are not physi- 
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cally and who have fasted 
strictly, are able to stand for hours,” 
the churches having neither pews nor 
chairs. Of interest, too, to current sug- 
gestions that Rome train up auxiliaries 
to supply for the shortage of priests, the 
author tells us that in the Russian 
Chureh many married deacons did not 
go on to priestly ordination, but made 


an important contribution to the reli- 


strong, 


gious services in their deacon state. 
Miss Iswolsky says, too, that, despite 
the great devotion of the Russian 
people, frequent communion was not 
merely taught but positively discour- 
aged. Having no Pope St. Pius X to 
correct that abuse, Russian piety must 
look to reunion with Rome to supply 
“the daily remedy of our daily disease.” 

Miss Iswolsky writes out of the 
depths of a heart that bleeds for her 
people of the Russian Empire. In many 
ways her spirit is that of the Baroness 
de Hueck, shown in her My Russian 
tussia and the Russians 
must hold depths of goodness to inspire 
such abiding love. Readers of Christ 
in Russia will take with them some of 
that love and will pray the more 
earnestly for the salvation of the Rus- 
sian people and for their Roman re- 


Yesterdays. 


union. 
JoHN E. Coocan, S.J. 


Augustine on the Psalms 


St. AUGUSTINE ON THE PsatMs. Vol. I: 
Psalms 1-29. Translated by Dame 
Scholastica Hebgin and Dame Felici- 
tas Corrigan, Benedictines of Stan- 
brook, England (Ancient Christian 
Writers 29: The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md., 1960), pp. vi + 
354, $4.50. 


In the early Church the laity were 
much more familiar with the Psalms 
than they are today. St. Augustine, for 
example, in his commentary on the 
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118th Psalm notes the pleasure which 
the congregations of his day received 
from singing the Psalms, and it was 
undoubtedly with the intention of in- 
creasing both the delight and the spirit- 
ual profit which the people derived 
from these hymns that he spent so much 
time on their exposition. The various 
commentaries which he wrote and the 
sermons which he preached on the 
Psalms between the years 392 and 418 
were gathered together to form the long- 
est, and one of the most popular, of 
his many works. From the time of 
Erasmus this eolleetion has been known 
us the Hnarrationes in psalmos. For the 
office of expositor, St. Augustine was 
admirably equipped with a great love 
for the word of God, a deep spiritual 
insight, and a keen appreciation of the 


needs and sentiments of his flock. 
‘Nevertheless,’ as the translators of this 
volume have rightly observed, “as an 
exegetist there was an irremediable gap 
in Augustine’s knowledge: his almost 
total ignorance of Hebrew” (p. 13). 
This creates something of a dilemma 
for editors of his Scriptural commentar- 
ies: How far should one go in pointing 
out St. Augustine’s faulty exegesis due 
to his dependence on defective transla- 
tions of a Hebrew text which had itself 
suffered minor corruptions in the course 
of centuries? The translators of this 
first volume of his commentaries on the 
Psalms have mentioned the problem in 
their admirable introduction and have 
drawn attention to two or three false 
readings in their notes, but this is all. 
Since these commentaries will run into 
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five or six volumes, it would perhaps 
have been better to have included a 
brief history of the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin texts of the Psalms along with a 
short explanation of sources of errors, 
particularly the fact that the Hebrew 
verb has only two “tenses,” neither of 
which primarily indicates time, and the 
fact that the words were written with- 
out vowels. With such a foundation, it 
would not have been too difficult to free 
Augustine’s text, at least in the foot- 
notes, from such unfortunate readings 
as: “arrows for those that burn” (Ps. 
7.14), “fat bulls have besieged me” (Ps. 
21.13), and “shall reduce them to pieces 
as a calf of Libanus, and as the beloved 
son of unicorns” (Ps. 28.6; for further 
examples see the reviewer’s article, “The 
New Latin Translation of the Psalms,” 
in The Classical Bulletin 23 [1947] 61- 
63). Apart from this minor reservation, 
the volume is well edited and ably trans- 
lated and is a welcome addition to the 
series of Ancient Christian Writers. 

M. JosePH CosTELLoE, S.J. 


Contemplating the Kingdom 


Tue KinGcpoM oF HEAVEN IN PARABLES. 
By Rev. Franz M. Moschner, trans- 
lated by Rev. David Heimann 
(Herder of St. Louis, 1960), $4.75. 
The explanation of the kingdom of 

heaven by Father Moschner of Bremen, 

Germany, is not a study for biblical 

scholars, nor is it a source book for 

preachers seeking new approaches to 
sermons on the parables. It is rather 
for religious who wish to meditate seri- 
ously and at length on the place of the 

Kingdom in their own lives. Because 

the author’s introduction is somewhat 

ponderously written, some may be dis- 
couraged from continuing further into 
the book. The development of Father 

Moschner’s plan, based on _ selected 
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parables of Our Lord, will present, how- 
ever, much helpful material for medita- 
tion for those reading through his new 
book. 

From only such parables that in some 
manner bear on the Kingdom of Heaven 
does Father Moschner select his ma- 
terial, and he divides it into three 
classes. To define his subject, he uses 
parables based on some material ob- 
jects; to show the growth of the King- 
dom within oneself, he takes those para- 
bles which Christ drew from plant life; 
and to explain the workings of the 
Kingdom within one’s soul he employs 
those with a sociological bent. Not all 
twenty-six chapters center on the para- 
bles: “The Marriage of Cana,” for ex- 
ample, and the “Conversation with 
Nicodemus” could never be termed 
parables. 

The author’s definition of the King- 
dom is often emphasized, but it is more 
interestingly shown in such parables as 
“The Pearl Sought at a Great Price,” 
“The Buried Treasure,” and the “Net 
of the Fishermen.” In this last, the 
letting down of the net to cateh fish, 
the Church, which is likewise the King- 
dom, shows Her adaptability to external 
circumstances without allowing the 
“gates of hell to prevail against her.” 
The meshes of the net are the revealed 
truths of Catholie doctrine tightly 
bound together; the net may sway, but 
the souls caught within it will be safely 
sared for. 

In the second group of parables, 
taken from plant life, the growth of the 
Kingdom is effectively pictured. One 
of the well-known parables is “The 
Mustard Seed,” and this chapter neatly 
describes the development of the King- 
dom from a small beginning into a firm 
structure. Another is “The Sowing of 
the Seed” which portrays the outcome 
of the sowing of the Kingdom in souls. 
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When Father Moschner explains the 
virtues and the vices which may develop 
or retard the Kingdom of Heaven 
within one, he writes at greater length 
than in most of the preceding chapters. 
The choice of parables of this third 
class includes the more interesting of 
the parables. 

“The Laborers in the Vineyard” 
shows the benefit gained from being 
faithful to the laws of God, and makes 
clear the need of a generous attitude 
toward the neighbor. “The Talents” 
contains a stiff warning to avoid the 
vice of sloth in one’s daily life; from 
“The Ten Virgins” the reward or the 
punishment for being ready for the 
coming of God’s call to eternity is in- 
terestingly shown; and “The Unmerci- 
ful Servant” is a warning to forgive 
offenses by the neighbor. 

There is no doubt that this new use 
of the parables will satisfy one wishing 
to dwell on the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Should he begin at the opening of the 
book? It might be more advantageous 
to read several of the parable chapters 
first, for then one understands the pres- 
entation of the work. The reading of 
the introduction will not seem so cum- 
bersome as it might if read at once. 
For a greater appreciation of this book, 
one must not read it hurriedly, keeping 
in mind that it is meant to help medita- 
tion. If a chapter is brief, like that of 
“The Marriage at Cana,” or lengthy, 
like “The Prodigal Son,” the treatment 
is the same: methodically analytical. 
The words of the parable are minutely 
examined; the subject, whether a virtue 
or a vice, is “pulled apart’; and then 
the application of the parable to the 
subject is made. 

The Kingdom of Heaven in Para- 
bles, originally published in German, 
translated by 


has been splendidly 


Father David Heimann of the Pontifical 
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College Josephinum of Worthington, 
Ohio. 
FERDINAND J. Warp, C.M. 


That They May Share 


THat THEY May SHareE: A Mass Com- 
MENTARY. By the Rev. Alfred Long- 
ley and the Rev. Frederick R. 
MeManus, J.C.D. (Benziger Broth- 
ers, New York, 1960), pp. xvili + 
259. $9.50. 


This book will prove eminently use- 
ful for the pastor who is concerned 
about introducing his flock to active 
participation in the liturgy. The au- 
thors are priests prominent in the litur- 
gical apostolate. Fr. Longley has for 
many years nourished his parishioners 
in the full liturgical life. Fr. MeManus 
is a professor at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America and currently presi- 
dent of the North American Liturgical 
Conference. 

By way of introduction, this book 
cites the Instruction on Sacred Liturgy 
and Sacred Music of September 3, 1958. 
Then it proceeds under six main head- 
ings to an explanation of the Instruction 
insofar as it applies to the employment 
of a commentator. 

It begins by pointing out the twofold 
function of the commentator: to indi- 
cate the parts and texts of the service, 
and to lead or direct the congregational 
singing or praying. Then in the first 
heading it explains who may be a com- 
mentator and what are to be his quali- 
fications, adding a very valuable bibli- 
ography. 

The second heading explains the na- 
ture and extent of the commentary. 
The first requirement is that it be writ- 
ten; secondly, that its comments be few 
and to the point, explaining that it is 
not a sermon or instruction; thirdly, 
that it should not overlap the prayers 
of the celebrant. 
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Under the third heading the authors 
point out the relationship of the cele- 
brating priest to the commentator and 
the faithful in view of active participa- 
tion. 

The next section points clearly to the 
fact that the celebrant presides over the 
people and leads them in liturgical wor- 
ship, whereas the commentator’s func- 
tion is that of directing, guiding, and 
encouraging active participation. It 
further points out how this can be ac- 
complished according to the type of 
participation and the conditions of 
place and time, pointing to the neces- 
sary cooperation between commentator 
and pastor, rector, or celebrant. 

The fifth heading points out the na- 
ture and functions of the lector or lec- 
tors and how these can be carried out. 
The final section of the introduction 
explains the nature and arrangement of 
the commentaries which constitute the 
body of the work, especially noting 
their simplicity and adaptation to the 
commentator in the places where this 
must be a layman. Finally, it gives the 
general format of the commentary for 
all Masses. 

The Commentaries: These are very 
brief, arranged in two sections: the 
temporal calendar and the principal 
feasts of the sanctoral calendar. The 
former includes all the Masses in that 
section of the Missal, feasts after 
Christmas, Weekdays of Lent, Ember 
Days, Rogation Days, ete. All the 
Masses are characterized by brief com- 
ments on each of the proper parts, thus 
explaining the spirit and theme of each 
Mass. 

Any pastor who is forward-looking 
and desirous of fulfilling the wishes of 
the Holy See to bring about the full 
liturgical and spiritual growth of the 
faithful will adopt such a book. 

SALVATOR PANTANO, O.F.M.Conv. 


tents. 


A Shepherd Searches 


I Lookep ror Gop’s ABSENCE. By Ire- 
naeus Rosier, O.Carm. (Sheed and 
Ward, New York, N.Y., 1960), pp. 
vi+231. $3.95. 


Father Rosier, a Dutch Carmelite 
priest and professor of social psychol- 
ogy at the Catholic University of San- 
tiago de Chile, lived and worked with 
the hard-drinking, free-wenching iron 
and coal workers of France for six 
months, from July, 1951, to February, 
1952. This book is an account of his 
experiences, impressions and reflections, 
The experiences and impressions will 
appeal to all readers; the reflections 
should excite thought and debate among 
the clergy. 

But it is not just another “worker- 
priest” book. Father Rosier worked 
“incognito” and thereby not only earned 
an unimpeachable validity for his find- | 
ings, but probably traversed areas of 
the hearts and souls of men impene- 
trable to priests who go among them as 
professed shepherds in search of strayed 
sheep. In addition, he came to his work | 
with special tools and experience: a 
doctorate in psychology from Nijmegen 
University, investigations in clinical, 
industrial and youth psychology in Hol- 
land, a research project in socio-reli- 
gious problems of post-war Germany, 
studies among workers in heavy in- 
dustry in Austria, Spain and Italy. 

The title of the book does not com- 
pletely embrace the scope of its con- 
Father Rosier found that God 
is not absent in France’s industrial 
world, and much more. 

Contrary to the findings of many 
“worker-priests” that there is “nothing 
left there of the religious sentiments 
they utter at unguarded moments,” 
Father Rosier declares that the workers 
he lived with 
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THE NEUROSIS 
IN THE LIGHT OF 
RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By A. A. A. TERRUWE, M.D. Translated by Conrad 
Baars, M.D. Dr. Terruwe’s theory of the neurosis, 
based on Aristotelian-Thomistic psychology, is 
fortified by more than a decade of experience in 
the treatment of the disorder in its various clinical 
forms. Fascinating case histories and detailed 
descriptions of the therapy used add to the im- 
portance of this revealing work by an eminent 
psychiatrist. $4.50 
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By A.A. A. TERRUWE, M.D. $3.50 
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By MARC ORAISON, M.D. $3.75 
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.. truly think of God as le bon Dieu. 
. . . In their superficial agnosticism 
there is still an underlying faith in 
x0d, in Christ, and even in the 
Church. ... The Church in her actual 
structure does not make much im- 
pression on them. She knows every- 
thing of old, she is the vessel of tradi- 
tion—‘“ceremonial” and moral—the 
sense of which escapes them. They 
do not understand how carrying out 
the duties imposed by the Church can 
give meaning to life. Religion, in 
their view, should penetrate life, but 
not in a sense that is negative, pro- 
hibitive, or emasculating. They ac- 
cuse those who do practise of hy- 
pocrisy because they identify practis- 
ing with the belief that one can save 
oneself by complying with formali- 
ties—and also, most of the time, be- 
cause the Churchgoers are capitalists, 
or the well-to-do. According to the 
workers, the clergy that encourages 
such people and such formalism 
serves no purpose. This clergy main- 
tains a religion unrelated to life and 
since it renders no real service to 
men, it is a community of parasites 
on the body of society. 





To dispel any doubts that he does not 
accept the previous findings and opin- 
ions in this area, Father Rosier stands 
uncompromising in his opposition: 


I do not see in this negative feeling 
towards the concrete practices of the 
Church that absence of the religious 
spirit, or of faith, which is asserted in 
many publications describing the de- 
christianization and paganization of 
the French working world. And there 
is more. I do not consider the in- 
differentism, and the manifestations 
of anti-religious feeling, merely as 
negative factors; to me, on the con- 
trary, they seem to be symptons of a 
need—often explicit but still more 
often latent—for a return to the fun- 
damental values of Catholicism . 
They are looking for the meaning of 
life, and they do not see how the 
Church with its practices can give it. 
Indifferentism and anti-religious sen- 
timent are moreover a warning that 
there is something about the practice 
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of religion within the usual parish 
structure that is not adopted to our 
times. It may be that these people 
have a vocation to purify the Church 
not in her essence but in her external 
manifestations . I prefer to em- 
phasize the positive religious values 
hidden under this _indifferentism. 
Very often, even continually, I have 
the sense that God is making use of 
these people to infuse new vitality 
into Catholicism: Vox populi vor 
Dei (not interpreted in the laicist 
sense) could almost mean here that 
we are being warned through the 
voice of the people to strip away the 
inessential and rediscover in our lives 
the true essence of Catholicism. 


If the reader has already been 
shocked breathless by the above, there 
is more: 


: a social institution can receive a 
gift of a million without any qualm 
about comprising with injustice. 


Only when the level of asceticism is 
higher than the level of love is there 
oppression. 


People don’t think theologically. 


We’re used to measuring people’s faith 
by a list of precepts and prohibitions 
which they may or may not obey. 


Is He (God) permitting nature and 
grace to erupt on a man-made society 
that has over-conceptualized the essence 
and working of both nature and grace, 
to thereby sharply separating one from 
the other? 


Could it be that not only can the 
devil show himself in sheep’s clothing, 
but that grace and nature, too, can have 
the aspect of the wolf? The brute ex- 
terior may hide a reality that is quite 
different. 


After all, the clergy are people too, and 
the holiness of the Church doesn’t de- 
pend on them. 


The difficulty is to show them how re- 
ligion can give meaning to their lives. 
A lot of secondary things will have to 
be eliminated, but the essence of Ca- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


tholicism ean hold them in such a way 
that they’ll experience it, too. 


The Gospel appeals to people; many 
liturgical and _ religious obligations 
don’t. 


Such a sampling should recommend 
reading the book if only to provide an 
escape from run-of-the mill literary 
fare. It is what we should expect from 
a man who is not only a theologian but 
has evidently absorbed the disciplines 
of phenomenology, existentialism, non- 
directive counselling and scientific soci- 
ology, as well as the forward-looking 
and sometimes daring thinking patterns 
of Nijmegen University. The clerical 
reader will certainly not agree with all 
his findings and statements, but he will 
very likely be stimulated to re-examine 
many of his own thinking and pastoral 
postures. One exercise this reviewer 
would recommend is for the busy priest 
to ask himself what else he could pos- 
sibly take on himself besides dispensing 
the sacraments, preaching and teaching 
the Word, administering a parochial 
plant, looking after his personal life and 
striving for perfection. Father Rosier 
suggests that there be more, but does 
not specify. 

We must beware, however, of the 
“existential trap.”” We should not ex- 
pect the author, who proves himself a 
skillfull theorist, to double as “engineer” 
or “entre-preneur.” The lay world has 
discovered and taught us the vital dis- 
tinction between theory and practice, 
between “planners” and “technicians.” 
A single person is seldom talented in 
both areas and it is highly possible that 
this is true both in the economy of 
profit and in the economy of salvation. 
Father Rosier, at least in this book, has 
spun a respectable skein of theory for 
which he deserves our respect and grati- 
tude. It is for the “technicians” to 
Weave it to fit our mittens. 
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$1.25 


Now, the distinguished new trans- 
lation, for modern readers in a 
handy, portable paperback edi- 
tion. Everyone should read and 
re-read this great spiritual classic. 
““No writer ever went deeper into 
his character and deeds, passed 
keener judgments upon _ him- 
self...’ This autobiography has 
a special place among the world’s 
greatest books for more than 1500 
years. ..should be part of every- 
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The author himself is not always 
wary of the trap. In Chapter 25 he 
seems to forget where his real talent lies 
and attempts (especially on page 227) 
to propose a practical program for the 
improvement of pastoral practice. It 
turns out that it is nothing more than 
what every preacher teaches every Sun- 
day and every catechist every day (at 
least in the Church in the United 
States!). This reader looked in vain 
also for definitions of “formal practices” 
and “precepts and prohibitions of the 
Church” which Father Rosier found so 
distasteful to his workers (he 
speak approvingly of “worker-priests” 
who refuse Mass stipends and stole- 
for the nature and extent of the 
“cultural” benefits he insists industry is 
obliged to provide the worker; for “see- 


does 


fees) ; 


”’ 


that will have to be 
” things that 
should be stripped away from Catholic 


ondary things 
eliminated and “inessential 
practice; for exactly what is negative, 
about 
also, 


prohibitive or emasculating 


Church practice. It is obvious, 


that many of the author’s conclusions 
are not directly deduced from the ex- 
periences he describes here, but from 
an accumulation of his life-long exper- 
iences and studies. 

Inclusion of more of the author’s life 
among the workers would have made 
the book more attractive to the general 


reader. It is related with surprisingly 


good fictional technique. Vladimir, 
Hans, Erich, Klaus, Martin, Berto, 
Guy, Raymond—they could be out of 


Steinbeck, Das Passos or Ring Lardner 
and Damon Runyan and the reader will 
as their real-life 
friend and biographer. The 
tion from the Dutch by Ilona Ricardo 


love them as tenderly 
transla- 


seldom labors, is idiomatie and alive. 


JosepH A. Lauritis, C.S.Sp., Px.D. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
A Word on Recent Publications 


Redemption Through the Blood of 
Jesus. By Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B., 
translated by Edward A. Maziarz, 
C.PP.S. Basically a book for spiritual 
reading, the well-known author (edi- 
tor of St. Andrew Daily Missal), a 
French Benedictine who is a noted au- 
thority, does not omit to set forth the 
devotion’s theological bases. Remi- 
niscent of Father Faber’s The Precious 
Blood, but less affective in general 
style, the present volume will prove a 
valuable addition to-devotion to the 
Person of Christ in the Eucharist. The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 233 
pp., $4.00. 


Seraph of Love. By Placid Her- 
mann, O.F.M. A retelling, in terse 
verse, of the ever-fresh story of Fran- 
cesco Bernardone, who became the 
seraphic, stigmatized St. Francis, with 
spiritual sons as numerous as the stars. 
This thin volume is very readable, at- 
tractively illustrated and a welcome 
addition to the vast literature about a 
saint whose biographies are exceeded, 
numerically, only by Christ’s. Fran- 
ciscan Herald Press, Chicago, IIl., 128 
pp., $2.50. 


Pre-Nuptial Guarantees. By D. S. 
Lourdusamy. This is a doctorate dis- 
sertation on a subject of very general 
interest and daily experience for priests 
engaged in the parochial ministry. A 
good treatment of the sincerity needed 
for the promises as given, and, in gen- 
eral, all phases of the subject are 
handled authoritatively and with clar- 
ity. The Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 201 pp., $4.50. 


A. M.C. 

















New Fall Books 


THE MONKS OF QUMRAN 
The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
by Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J. 


Translating directly from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, Father Sutcliffe investigates the men of 
Qumran as a religious community. “. . .for 
solid scholarship and an illuminating and reli- 
able account of the Qumran community, the 
reader cannot do better than turn to this 
book."—The Times Literary Supplement (Lon- 
don) Illustrated. $5.50 


CATHOLICS AND 


PROTESTANTS: 


Separated Brothers 
by Léon Cristiani and Jean Rilliet 


Translated by J. 1. Holland, S.J. and G. V. 
Tutungi, M.A. 


Two distinguished theologians— one a Catholic, 
the other a Protestant— discuss, in a series of 
letters, the differences which divide Christians 
and the means to a closer union in common 


charity. $3.95 


THE CHURCHES AND THE 
CHURCH 
by Bernard Leeming, S.J. 


“Father Leeming brings to his book on Ecumeni- 
cism the urbanity and erudition of a scholarly 
Jesuit together with the insights and clarity of a 
skilled theologian. He touches on every as- 
pect, doctrinal and historical, of the Ecumenical 
Movement among Protestants and the Ecumeni- 
cal spirit among Catholics.... This is a par- 
ticularly timely and altogether satisfactory 
book."’— John J. Wright, D.D. $6.50 
Bishop of Pittsburgh 


FROM SHADOWS TO 
REALITY 
Studies in the Biblical Typology of 
the Fathers 
by Jean Danielou, S.J. 
Translated by Dom Wulstan Hibberd 


The historical events of the Old Testament were 
seen by early Patristic writers as “types’’ or 
“figures” of the events of the New Testament. 
Jean Daniélou’s new and important book is a 
study of these typological interpretations of 
the Church Fathers. Shortly. $5.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN press 


Westminster, Maryland 
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EDITOR PAL 


“Unmix’d with baser matter...” 


fe question is as hoary as Galileo, as fresh as the just-finished 
General Conference of the International Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, and as 





| 


' 


important as any could be. Of late it has been placed in sharp focus by the | 


heated debate over the worth of the message Teilhard de Chardin is said to bring | 


to our brave new world. It gnaws secretly at the heart of today’s man whose gaze 
is, perforce, turned starward with an intensified yearning to plumb to its depths 
the vast and mysterious universe which envelops him. That question is, in its sim- 
plest form: “At what point do human knowledge and religious faith impinge—is 
all truth subject to the test of observation and experiment?” 

The man in the street may not perceive any personal involvement in that 
question, yet the hard truth is that under the impact of an all-embracing scientism, 
his vision of a transcendental destiny may—with each passing year—grow dimmer, 
grow colder, grow smaller. The fruit of the tree of human knowledge is forever 
tantalizing, and while it opens eyes it may also close them. 

Man as scientist and man as theologian don't talk the same language, and it is 
Pollyannaish to suppose they ever will. The endeavor to effect a synthesis be- 
tween scientific propositions and the mysteries of faith is as foredoomed as it is 
purblind. Instead of solving problems, that effort to blend the orders serves only 
to exacerbate an always smouldering distrust. 

Experimental science deals only with what can be observed, and its frontiers 
are advanced when its theories are recast to explain new discoveries. It is thus al- 
ways disposed to have its beliefs disproved, while religious doctrines (which can 
never be judged either true or false by science) are fixed for all time. Religion, 
for its part, is not concerned with explaining man and his universe, but with inter- 
preting them by placing human experience in a context where we are brought into 
an awed relation with the supernatural. 

Never was it more necessary than it is today to proclaim 


human intellect, yet the principal question must always be: 
“Knowledge for what?” And the reply to that will clothe 
science and religion each in its own splendid, distinct, and 
unopposed raiment. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 
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in season and out, that while the pursuit of experimental 
knowledge is indeed the divinely-appointed work of the | 
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Let Foley Assoctates help you achieve it 


Is REGULAR SUNDAY IN- 
COME failing to pace rising costs? 
Is it falling behind the mounting 
school salary and operation budget . . 
is it slowing down debt reduction . 
is it insufficient to meet increased 
building maintenance expenses, or to 
provide for future improvement or 
construction? 


If so, what is the answer? 


THE FOLEY INCREASED 
WEEKLY INCOME PLAN. 


In many parishes we have aided in 
doubling the Sunday offering; in 
some cases, tripled it. It can be 
done; it is being done. 


Two recent campaigns are typical: 
at St. Gregory the Great Parish, 
Milwaukee, ordinary income was in- 
creased from $1,900 a week to more 
than $3,700; at St. Joseph’s, Os- 
wego, N.Y., from $700 weekly to 
more than $1,400. 


The increased Weekly Income 
Plan is fast becoming the most pop- 
ular of the exclusively Catholic fund- 
raising services of Foley Associates 

who feature the most thorough 
Follow-Up Program in the fund- 
raising field. 


Whatever your fund-raising prob- 
lem, we can help. Call collect or 
write (at no cost or obligation) Dept. 
H9, Foley Associates Inc., 1469 
Monroe Ave., Rochester 18, N. Y 


FOLEY .iscctales Sne. 


FOLEY BUILDING, 1469 Monroe Ave., Rochester18, N.Y. 


Hi S-O770 


“Organized Exclusively to Aid Catholic Fund-Raising Projects’ : 


BRANCH OFFICES: Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Miami, Florida 











Michelangelo’s 
Sistine Chapel 
portrayal of 
Isaias, 
commemorates the 
prophet who 
foretold the 
coming of 

Christ. 
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the Great Prophet... 


Michelangelo's great art recalls the prophecy of the Coming. The Sanctuary Light announces the reality of the 
eucharistic Presence in the Tabernacle. For those who want the finest in a light suited to this high purpose, Will 
& Baumer offers the Lux Domini, made of the finest pure olive oil and selected grades of 100% pure beeswax, and 


conforming in every detail to the strict letter and spirit of Canon 1271. 


See your Will & Baumer representative or Church Goods Dealer 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CoO.,INC. 


Syracuse, New York Established 1855 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 


Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles Montreal 








